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HAVE YOU moved to a new house 
recently? If you have, you know some- 
thing about noise and confusion, but 
not half so much as I do! You see, you 
didn’t have to move two lively pen- 
glets and a whole office, to say nothing 
of some excited editors. Oscar was 
certainly lucky to be out of the way. 

We had hoped to get both the pen- 
glets off to nursery school before we 
started to pack. That would have been 
much simpler. But moving men are 
early birds. We were still at break- 
fast when Petunia cried out, “Some 
one’s at the door! Some one’s at the 
door!” 

“Let’s see who it is,” said Peterkin. 

I held him back with a flipper while 
I bolted the last of my fish. Then I 
opened the door for the moving men. 

“Good morning,” they said. “Let’s 
get started. What goes first?” 

“We do,” squealed Petunia, tum- 
bling off one of the desks. 

Fortunately the men paid no atten- 
tion to her. They dragged in a huge 
packing case for the books. 

“Whee!” cried Peterkin, and jumped 
into it. 

That was enough for me. I looked 
at the clock. It was a whole hour be- 
fore nursery school opened, but we 
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certainly couldn’t get anywhere if we 
had those two in the office. 

“Come on,” I said firmly. 

“Where?” asked the penglets. 

“We're going out.” 

Of course they didn’t want to go, 
but I am learning to be stern. I hus- 
tled them down to the street. Outside 
the door stood a big red moving van. 

“Boy, oh boy,” cried Peterkin. “Let’s 
climb into it.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied. “That is for 
the furniture and boxes and things.” 

“What about the editors?” 

“They'll take a bus,” I said. “Come 
along. We’re going to nursery school.” 

I walked as slowly as I could, but, 
even so, we were there long before the 
doors opened, and I was itching to get 
back to the office. I saw a boy sitting 
on the steps of an apartment and 
offered him a quarter to look after the 
penglets and see them safely indoors 
when school began. He agreed readily, 
so I turned Peterkin and Petunia over 
to him, and hurried back, hoping I 
hadn’t missed much. 

But I had! The office was in a terrific 
mess. Books and papers piled every- 
where and the editors and moving 
men running around like chickens 
with their heads off! I was the only one 














who kept calm. I asked whether they 


had packed the fish in a cool place. 


Then I went quietly about deciding 
what should be moved first and what 
second, and what should be thrown 
away. The only trouble was that the 
editors didn’t always agree with me. 

After that I called up the school to 
see whether Peterkin and Petunia 
could stay a little later that day. 

“Peterkin and Petunia?” repeated 
the teacher. “Why, they haven’t been 
here at all this morning.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” I cried, “I'll 
have to go and look for them.” 

I rang off and prepared to leave the 
office in a hurry. The worst of it was 
that I didn’t even know the name of 
the boy I had asked to play nurse- 
maid. 

“Call us up every half hour,” said 
one of the editors, as I ran out. 
“They’re very bright, and they may 
find their way back by themselves.” 

I certainly hoped they would, for as 
I walked up one street and down an- 
other, looking and calling, there was 
not a penglet to be seen. Three times 
I called the office; there was no news. 

But the fourth time the editor said, 
“Yes, we found them. It seems that 
they stowed away in the moving van 
and went up to the new office with 
the first load. When we arrived with 





the rest of the things, we found they 
had been quite busy unpacking.” 

Her voice sounded rather cold so I 
didn’t ask any questions. I guessed how 
things would be, and they were even 
worse than I expected. 

However, as I pointed out to the 
editors, it might have been even worse 
if the penglets had not found some of 
Glen Rounds’ pictures. You remember 
Sergeant Rounds, of course. He is an 
old friend of Story Parape. Well, the 
penglets stopped unpacking to look at 
a new book he has illustrated, Tati 
Tate America by Walter Blair. | 
think you would like the stories as 
well as the pictures. They are about 
Daniel Boone, Johnny Appleseed, Paul 
Bunyan, and many more of America’s 
humorous heroes. I chuckled over 
most of their amazing adventures, and 
I believe that you would, too. 
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Oscar's 


Airplane Ride 


By MABEL NEIKIRK 


Illustrated by WILFRID S. BRONSON 


HEN Mr. Zabriski received or- 

\ \ ders to leave for Los Angeles, 

Oscar expected to go along. But 

Mr. Zabriski shook his head. “I’m 

sorry. I can’t take you,” he said. 

And the seal was greatly disap- 
pointed. 

He tumbled pell-mell from his 
tub and flopped over to his trainer, 
leaving a trail of puddles behind him. 
“Why ... why... you’re desert- 
ing me!” he complained. “We al- 
ways go everywhere together.” 

“Not this time,” Mr. Zabriski re- 
plied. 

Then he showed Oscar a paper. 
On it was printed, WANTED BY THE 
FBI, Escaped Prisoner of War. Be- 
neath was the picture of a Japanese 
soldier. 

Mr. Zabriski explained that peo- 
ple sometimes call FBI officers “G- 
men.” “Catching escaped prisoners 
of war is their job,” he said, “but 
I’m helping on this case.” 


Oscar examined the picture. 





“Straight black hair,” he muttered 
grimly, “and 2 mouthful of teeth. 
That’s a Jap all right. You ought to 
get him back without too much 
trouble.” 

“I hope so,” Mr. Zabriski replied. 
“But he’s very small and can hide 
easily. He speaks English, too. We 
think he’ll head for the West Coast. 
That’s why I’m going to Los An- 
geles. It’s a big city in California, 
you know, right on the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

“Oh, then you'll surely need me 
to watch the harbor,” said Oscar. 
“Don’t worry. I'll nab that Nip if 
he tries sailing away in a fishing 
boat.” 

But Mr. Zabriski replied, “The 
Japs are fierce seal hunters, Oscar. 
I’m taking no chances with you.” 

“Well—a,” Oscar was thinking 
fast. “It’s very warm now. No one 
will want to turn me into a fur coat 
until winter.” 


Mr. Zabriski shuddered. “You'll 
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be better off here in New York,” 
he insisted, and then changed the 
subject. “Now just look, you've 
dripped water all over the place,” 
he said. “Hurry, get a rag and wipe 
it up. I’m going to bed.” 

Oscar mopped up and returned 
to his tub. But he was not discour- 
aged. “I know that Mr. Zabriski 
really wants me,” he said to himself. 
“And first thing tomorrow I'll talk 
him into taking me along.” 

Perhaps Mr. Zabriski feared that 
he would give in to Oscar’s coax- 
ing; for the next morning when the 
seal climbed from his tub, he found 
his trainer gone. Then suddenly the 
empty room seemed the dreariest 
place on earth. “He shouldn’t have 
gone without me! He needs me!” 
Oscar cried. And he felt very sad, 
indeed. 

And then he found the note Mr. 
Zabriski had left. It was in the re- 
frigerator, stuck onto a large fish 
with a toothpick. It said: 
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Dear Oscar: 

I can’t bear to say good-by. I am 
too unhappy about leaving you. 
Take good care of yourself, old pal, 
until I come home. 


ZABRISKI. 


After that Oscar felt better. 
“What if it is dangerous!” he said. 
“Tl just have to follow him, that’s 
all.” And he began to make plans. 
“T must travel fast,” he decided. 
“That means flying. And if I know 
what’s good for me, Ill be hidden 
inside a trunk.” 

But when the seal telephoned the 
ticket office about his trunk, a girl 
said, “I think you have the wrong 
number.” 

“Isn’t this American Airlines?” 
Oscar asked. 

“Yes. But you said, trunk.” 

“That’s right. I’m going inside. . .! 
I mean I’m taking a large trunk.” 

“Oh! This must be your first 
flight. Large trunks are usually sent 
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on a train. Airplane baggage must 
be light, you know. It’s limited to 
forty pounds,” the girl explained. 
“But if you pay more money, you 
can take something extra. Two suit- 
cases will weigh about sixty 
pounds.” 

“Two suitcases!” Oscar repeated. 
“Say, lady, how could I get into 
two. . .? Excuse me. I’m very large.” 

The girl laughed. “Don’t worry. 
We can carry fat people. The seats 
are roomy. Shall I reserve one for 
you?” 

Oscar sighed, and answered, “I 

ess I’d better think it over.” 

He finally decided to try stealing 
aboard a night plane. And after 
dark, he cut across country and 
slipped into the airport through a 
back entrance. A_ loud-speaker 
guided him to the Flagship which 
rested on the runway like a huge 
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silvery bird. Oscar almost expected 
it to start pecking. 

“Your attention, please,” the 
loud-speaker called. “Flight number 
seven, American Airlines Flagship 
leaving for Los Angeles, now load- 
ing at gate number three.” 

Oscar hurried forward; then in 
the light from the plane’s doorway, 
he saw a pretty, blond-haired girl. 
She was standing just outside the 
cabin on a little bridge that is called 
a loading ramp. She wore a blue 
uniform. 

“That’s the stewardess,” the seal 
muttered. “And she’s a_ trained 
nurse. I hate to scare her.” 

He decided to appeal to her kind 
heart instead, and in quavering 
tones, he began calling: “Help! I’m 
fainting! Water! Water!” 

And when the girl ran to give 
aid, Oscar ducked beneath the 
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plane; then chuckling at how he had 
fooled her, he slid under a wing and 
scurried up the loading ramp. 

The plane’s cabin looked very 
comfortable. On each side were 
seats at the windows, with shelves 
overhead for hats and _ bundles. 
There was a kitchenette; also, a lav- 
atory. But Oscar found no place to 
hide. He hustled up front. The door 
there was locked. He rushed back 
down the aisle. And now time was 
short. The loud-speaker was calling. 
“Loading for immediate departure. 
All aboard, please.” 

In the rear was another door. And 
when it opened, he rushed through, 
down a steep step into a sunken 
closet in the plane’s tail. 

A streak of light shone under the 
door and Oscar began groping 
around. Presently he made out a 
coat rack overhead and luggage 
stacked against the wall, and he be- 
gan moving things to make a hiding 
place. Then suddenly he stopped 
and listened, but there was no sound 
close by. “Thought I heard a dog,” 
he muttered. “Lucky I didn’t. He’d 
yip and give me away.” 

Still the seal was troubled. He 
sniffed! There was something about 
the place he didn’t like. He sniffed 
again! And then he remembered! 
When he was a pup, seal hunters 
had come to his northern home! 
Thinking of that unhappy day made 
his skin creep. “I smell Japs!” he 
whispered. “And I don’t like it!” 

But now people were entering the 
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plane. In great haste, Oscar dropped 
down into the space he had cleared, 
and pulled some light luggage over 
him. He felt crowded and uneasy. 
But he thought, “We'll land in Los 
Angeles tomorrow evening. Guess I 
can hold out until then. Like as not 
a returned soldier has some junk like 
a Japanese helmet packed in his 
traveling bag, and that’s what I 
smell. Thank goodness, it’s only a 
captured helmet and not a real Jap.” 

Later, the stewardess came in, 
snapped on the light, hung up coats, 
and stowed more luggage while Os- 
car held his breath. Then the engines 
started and the plane began moving. 
The seal couldn’t tell when they 
left the ground. But he suddenly 
realized that although the motors 
were humming steadily, the slight 
bumpy feeling of riding on the run- 
way was gone. And he knew that 
they were flying. 

“Too bad I can’t see out,” he told 
himself. “But I’m glad we’re in the 
air at last. Now nothing can kee 
me from joining Mr. Zabriski.” 

Oscar would never have said that, 
however, had he guessed what 
awaited him. 

Soon the closet became ve 
warm. How the seal longed for his 
bathtub! He stood the close air for 
what seemed hours; then in despera- 
tion, he left his safe hiding place and 
flopped over to the door. Except for 
the snoring of one sleeper, all was 
quiet outside. “Guess everybody’s 
snoozing,” he muttered; and prop- 
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ping his head on a traveling bag, he 
sniffed the cool breeze that flowed 
beneath the door. 

“My, this feels good,” he thought, 
and closed his eyes. 

Afterward he wondered how he 
could have been so reckless as to 
fall asleep and risk being caught. 
For, alas! When morning came, the 
stewardess opened the closet door; 
and Oscar’s face was in the way! 

Both he and the stewardess were 
surprised. The girl uttered a pierc- 
ing shriek and staggered backward, 
leaving the door wide open. The 
seal let out a yelp of pain; then scur- 
ried into his corner. His nose had 
been bumped. It began to bleed a 
little, and the blood ran down his 
lip. 

a streaming through the 
cabin windows, lit up the front of 
the closet; but the seal crouched 
back in the shadows, nursing his 
poor nose. The stewardess had not 
reached in to turn on the light, so 
only his head could be seen. His 
eyes looked worried. The passengers 
thought he looked wild. 

“Oh! Oh!” a woman screamed. 
“There’s a killer on board! He’s 
bitten the stewardess! Mercy save 
us from his bloody jaws.” 

“Keep back, every one! Keep 
back!” a man shouted. “He'll tear 
you limb from limb!” 

Instantly a whirlwind of fear 
swept through the cabin. The pas- 
sengers shouted and rushed wildly 
- about in their anxiety. Over all the 
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hubbub, 2 woman could be heard 
yelling, “Stop the plane! Stop the 
plane this instant! Tell the conduc- 
tor I want to get off!” 

Oscar felt too discouraged to en- 
joy the commotion he had caused. 
He wanted to call out, “I’m a tame 
seal;” but told himself, “If I start 
talking, I'll have to explain why I’m 
going to Los Angeles. Then the 
story will get into the papers, and 
that escaped prisoner will be on his 
guard.” 

By this time the stewardess had 
begun to recover from her first 
fright. And with only a slight tre- 
mor in her voice, she attempted to 
calm her passengers. “Quiet, please, 
every one,” she said. “I have not 
been bitten.” 

Then she sent for the captain. He 
came immediately, a tall, tanned 
young man, wearing a blue, Ameri- 
can Airlines uniform. The sight of 
his broad shoulders cheered the pas- 
sengers, but not Oscar. “Oh-oh! I 
hope I won’t have to tangle with 
that big six-footer,” the seal mut- 
tered into his flippers. “Things are 
bad enough now.” 

The captain got busy at once. He 
borrowed an umbrella, and using its 
crooked handle hooked the door 
shut. 

Oscar was glad. He thought, 
“They’re all scared to death of me. 
It’s a good thing they don’t know 
that I am more afraid of them.” 

He left his corner then and stood 
listening at the door. Soon he heard 
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the captain ‘announce, “Attention all 
passengers! Fasten your seat belts, 


please. We are making an emer- 


gency stop.” 

Now Oscar’s chances of reaching 
Los Angeles seemed very slim. But 
he hurried back into his corner, say- 
ing to himself, “No matter what 
they do, I must not let them put me 
off this plane.” 

A few moments later, the craft 
landed. Then the door was opened 
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again and the war began. First, they 
tried shooing and waving things. 
Oscar sat there and blinked. Next, 
they found a long stick, and began 
poking. Oscar just dodged. 

After that, a woman suggested 
coaxing him out with food. She said, 
“We'll put something down that he 
likes; then we'll all hide. And he’ll 
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think we’ve gone, and come to get 
it.” So they laid a chicken leg and a 
tomato sandwich on the ramp. The 
woman explained, “If he’s a meat 
eater, there’s the drumstick; if he 
likes vegetables, there’s the tomato.” 
But Oscar couldn’t be tempted. 
“They just don’t know what’s 
good,” he muttered. “The ve 
idea! Not even a smell of fish!” 
He had begun to feel more cheer- 
ful. Then a moment later, he was 
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almost scared out of his skin. A bad- 
tempered man grabbed the chicken 
leg and hurled it at him. Oscar 
gritted his teeth. In spite of his ten- 
der nose, he batted it back. It hit 
the man’s coat and he was furious. 
However, the captain had seen 
what went on. “I can’t permit 
cruelty, sir,” he told the passenger. 
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“Well, just look at the grease on 
my coat; and it’s all that animal’s 
fault,” the man yelled. “No crazy 
varmint’s going to get the best of 
me.” He then turned to another 
passenger, a military policeman. 
“You’ve got a gun,” he said. “Fire 
a couple of shots into the pest.” 

By this time, Oscar’s fur was 
standing on end with fright. He 
thought, “My hour has come!” 

But the policeman replied, 
“Shoot? I’m not that foolish. Do you 
think I want my bullets to come 
bouncing back at me?” 

Then the stewardess broke in. 
“Surely we can manage without 
harming the creature,” she said. 

“Of course we can,” the Captain 
agreed. 

After that, they closed the closet 
door, and the stewardess announced, 
“We're going on to Los Angeles. 
They’ll be able to handle the situa- 
tion there. Take your places, please. 
It’s perfectly safe.” 
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Now success was in sight, and 
Oscar felt like standing on his head 
and turning cart-wheels. “Won't 
they be surprised when we reach 
Los Angeles?” he muttered. “Then 
Pll just up and walk out of this bird 
buggy.” 

It was evening when they landed. 
The seal could hear the passengers 
going out, and he stretched himself 
getting ready to leave, too. But 
when the closet door was thrown 
open, he faced a new peril. For on 
the loading ramp, completely block- 
ing the outer door, stood a huge 
iron cage. 

Oscar bristled with fear and in- 
dignation. When he had wanted to 
stay, they had tried to chase him 
out. Now, when he was ready to 
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go, they meant to pen him up. He 
settled himself stubbornly in his cor- 
ner. “They’re not going to get me 
into that calaboose,” he growled, 
“not without a struggle.” 

The field was well lighted and a 
crowd had gathered. The passen- 
gers were all waiting for their coats 
and luggage. And other people had 
joined them to see what was hap- 
pening. But no one had discovered 
that Oscar was a seal, or surely they 
would never have tried driving him 
out with water. For the next thing 
they did was to drag in a big hose. 
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The co-pilot was helping. “It 
won’t injure the animal,” he told the 
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captain. “It’s the best thing for a- 


case like this.” 


Oscar wasn’t so sure about that. 
“A nice bath will be fine,” he mut- 
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tered. “But what all that water will 
do to the other things in this closet, 
I hate to think!” 

Evidently the stewardess had the 
same thought. “Do be careful,” she 
told the captain. “Don’t get the 
coats and luggage wet.” 

The captain looked worried. 
“Well, Pll do my best, but things 
may get splashed a little,” he re- 
plied. “This is a tough job.” 

Then he took his place before the 
closet door and called to the co-pi- 
lot, “Jim! Push that cage up tight. 
He'll be making a rush any, minute.” 
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“Ready out there,” came the re- 
ply. 
“Let her go then! Turn it on!” 
the captain ordered. 

And hissing and spurting, the 
water came. In only a moment Os- 
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car’s fur was smooth and dark and 
shiny. He felt refreshed, too. But 
the water didn’t improve anything 
else in the closet. Soon the coats 
hung shapeless and dripping, and 
the luggage sat soaking up the flood. 
Torrents of water still poured in. 

“Turn it on more, Jim!” the cap- 
tain called. 

“What's wrong?” came from out- 
side. 

“T don’t understand. He acts as 
if he likes it.” 

“What's he doing?” 

“Well, the water’s about a foot 
deep in there. And he’s kind of 
splashing and swimming around.” 

“Don’t quit yet,” the co-pilot ad- 
vised. “He’ll get tired by and by.” 

After a while Oscar did get very 
discouraged, and finally decided to 
give himself up. “I might as well 
get it over with,” he muttered with 
a heavy heart. “Those fellows have 
the best of me.” 

He glanced toward the loathsome 
cage and shivered. He had failed. 
Now he couldn’t help Mr. Zabriski 
capture the escaped Japanese. Worse 
than that, he might never see his 
beloved trainer again. He started 
slowly toward the door. 

The captain took a cautious step 
backward, and called, “We’ve got 
him! He’s coming out!” Then sur- 
prise spread over the captain’s face. 
“Say! There are two of them in 
there!” he yelled. “One’s a man!” 

During all the excitement, the seal 
had forgotten about that disturbing 
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scent in the luggage. Now he re- 
membered. ““That’s what I smelled!” 
he thought, and whirled about. 
Back in the shadows, a drenched 
figure was scrambling from a stack 
of baggage. The stowaway was a 
short man. And the seal’s skin tin- 
gled with suspicion. He watched 
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closely. Then the man’s face caught 
the light, and Oscar recognized the 
features of the escaped Japanese 
prisoner. 

Straight for the man Oscar 
plunged. Then began a wild strug- 
gle, with the seal barking madly as 
he thrashed about, and the man do- 
ing his best to escape. But always 
Oscar was between him and the 
door. 

The captain watched, spellbound, 
while the water poured into the 
closet; and then ran out again. It 
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flowed about his feet, but he seemed 
to have forgotten that he held the 
hose. 

Oscar was at home in the deluge. 
His wet fur made him slippery as 
a fish. And whenever the Jap tried 
a wrestling hold, the seal slithered 
neatly away. But the Jap, wading 
about, was hampered by his soggy 
clothes and badly battered by the 
force of the stream. 

He began to shout, “Stop water, 
please! Stop water!” 

“No! No!” Oscar hollered at the 
top of his lungs. “Turn on more 
water! And send for the G-men!” 

But the captain did nothing. He 
just stood there holding the hose. 
He was all mixed up. With all Os- 
car’s splashing, it was hard to see 
what was going on. And the captain 
didn’t know that the animal could 
speak, so he thought the man was 
doing all the talking. But he couldn’t 
understand why the man yelled, 
“Stop the water!” one minute, and 
“Turn on more water!” the next 
minute. 

The Jap began again, “Turn off 
water! Help! Help!” 

“No! No! Turn on more water,” 
Oscar insisted. “Can’t you see it hin- 
ders him?” 

Then the captain started calling. 
“Jim!” he shouted to his helper. 
“Get the ambulance! Hurry!” 

“What’s happened? Is some one 
hurt?” came from the co-pilot. 

“I don’t know! But things are 
bad!” the captain cried in frenzied 
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tones. “I think I'd better go to that 
man’s rescue!” 

“OK! [ll be right in to lend a 
hand!” the other replied. 

“No! No! Stay out, everybody!” 
Oscar yelled. “I can handle this! 
Get the G-men, I tell you!” 

“No need for honorable G-men! 
Get dog-catcher quick!” the Jap 
shouted. 

“Jim! Jim! Send for the crash 
wagon!” It was the captain again. 
“T think the beast’s driven the man 
crazy!” he called. “And now the 
man’s driving me crazy! First he 
wants the water off; then he wants 
it on! I’m getting whing-dings!” 

“Let me out! Let me out!” the 
Jap screeched. 

“No! No! Why don’t you send 
for the G-men?” came from Oscar. 

“Jim! I can’t stand this! Phone for 
a doctor! Call the police! Call the 
FBI,” the captain yelled hoarsely. 
“We need all the help we can get! 
This is terrible!” 

There was a G-man watching the 
airport, and he was the first to ar- 
rive. “I’m from the FBI,” he said as 
he entered the plane. “What’s the 
trouble?” 

The captain dropped the hose. He 
pointed to the closet. “In there!” he 
gasped. 

Then Oscar called, “Here’s your 
prisoner, sir! I’ve got him in this 
corner!” 

At first the FBI agent didn’t un- 
derstand either. “What’s going on 
here?” he inquired. 
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“This is that escaped prisoner of 
war you're looking for,” Oscar ex- 
plained. “I’ve just captured him.” 
And when Oscar added, “I’m Cap- 
tain Zabriski’s helper,” the FBI man 
understood, for he had heard of the 
trained seal. He moved quickly 
then, and the Japanese was hand- 
cuffed and led away. 

After that, Oscar was free to go. 
But the news about him had spread 
rapidly. And people crowded around 
to see the famous talking seal. 

“I am proud to shake your flip- 
per,” a man told him. 

“You have done your country a 
great service,” a woman said. 

The passengers, too, were very 
good about their wet luggage. “It 
couldn’t be helped,” said one. “It 
wasn’t your fault,” said another. 

Oscar listened politely to their 
nice speeches, but he was very eager 
to get away. He was not sure how 
he was going to find Mr. Zabriski. 
But he said to himself, “It takes a 
train several days to cross this big 
country. It’s much slower than fly- 
ing, so I know Mr. Zabriski isn’t 
here yet. I'll hurry to the railroad 
station, and meet every train that 
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comes in. Then I can’t miss him.” 

But before Oscar could leave, he 
received a surprise. The FBI man 
came back, after he had locked up 
his prisoner, and he brought some 
one with him. And who was that 
some one? It was Mr. Zabriski! He 
had come by plane and arrived the 
day before. 

Mr. Zabriski wanted to hear all 
about Oscar’s exciting adventure. 
And he was very proud of his 
helper. “Well, now that you have 
captured the Jap, our job is done, 
and we can go home again,” he told 
Oscar. “How shall we go, on a 
train or in a plane?” 

Oscar wanted to answer, “In an 
airplane, of course, I love flying!” 
But he remembered how the pas- 
sengers had screamed and carried 
on. And he said, “After all the trou- 
ble I made, they won’t want me on 
a plane.” 

But just then the captain and the 
co-pilot came up, and the captain 
spoke to Mr. Zabriski. “Our Flag- 
ship will be taking off for New 
York soon,” he said. “And we 
would all be very happy if you and 


Oscar would ride with us.” 
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Part Two 


WEEK went by and, day after 
A day, the partnership plan 
worked better. Jerry Jake and 
Jimmy were both going to school. 
They divided the housework, doing 
part in the morning before they left, 
the rest of the chores when they got 
in from school in the late afternoon. 
There was time enough for all that 
needed doing and for a little fun, 
too. 

Nearly every day they went to 
seek and find the treasures of the 
woods, so plentiful at this time of 
year. Wild grapes and persimmons 
were ripening in the hollow. Early 
frosts had opened the golden chest- 
nut burrs and cracked the tough 
brown shells of the hickory nuts. 
At the far end of the pasture they 
had found a thicket of red haws— 
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Lucky Penny 
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thorny bushes loaded with fruit like 
little apples—“fairy apples,” the 
teacher had called them. 

Once when they took persim- 
mons home, Grandmammy made a 
pudding. Another time she made 
them a wild grape pie. 

“T like living with you and your 
folks,” Jimmy told Jerry Jake one 
morning as they were on their way 
to school. “T’'ll hate to up and leave 
you when Grandpappy finds me a 
job. Reckon that time’s not far off 
now.’ 

Grandpappy was getting better, 
and hoped by the time the bottle 
of Pain Killer was used to be able 
to go to Far Beyant and hunt a job 
for Jimmy. 

Jerry Jake sighed, “If you didn’t 
have to go!” 

“But I have to go,” Jimmy an- 
swered. “I’ve got to go ahead and 
make my own way. That means I 
must have a job—a sure-enough job 
that'll pay me sure-enough cash 
money. Not,” he added, “that I 
don’t like working here with you. 
But I need clothes—new clothes— 
right now. Come winter, I'll need 
shoes and maybe other things.” 
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Jerry Jake nodded. He under- 
stood. Wasn’t he needing those very 
things himself—especially shoes? 
Patched clothes he didn’t mind. 
Patched clothes kept you warmer, 
Grandpappy always said, but a 
body needed shoes, one pair a year, 
anyhow, to wear through the win- 
ter. 

Jerry Jake spoke his thoughts 
aloud. “Wish ] could get a money 
job.” 

“Then you’d have to quit school,” 
Jimmy said, “and grow up a know- 
nothing!” 

“Well,” Jerry Jake said, “What 
about you?” 

Jimmy’s face took on a sober- 
some look, and he shook his head 
sadly. “Seems like [ll be a know- 
nothing all my life. Seems like I'll 
never get a chance to get much 
book learning. Old Si wouldn’t send 
me to school on yon side if he had 
any work that he needed doing. 
That’s why I’m so far behind now. 
Makes me feel like a fool,” he went 
on. “Me, a twelve-year-old boy, 
having to recite with little young- 
’uns.” His voice trembled and he 
swallowed hard. 

“Don’t feel mulligrubby, Jimmy,” 
Jerry Jake said. “I think you’re the 
smartest boy in school. You know 
a lot o’ things not in books.” 

And this was certainly true. Jim- 
my could knock a home-run with- 
out half trying. He had taught the 
whole school an indoor game to 
play one rainy day recess. He could 
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take an ordinary goose quill and 
turn it into a whistle that could be 
heard a quarter of a mile away. 

“If you could stay in school 
awhile,” Jerry Jake told him, “you’d 
soon catch up with the rest of us 
and beat the whole shooting match!” 

Just then they heard wagon 
wheels rumbling down the hollow 
and above that noise the sound of 
the driver’s song. 

“Tt’s Matt McCurdy,” Jerry Jake 
said. ‘‘Let’s wait here and ride with 
him. Reckon he’s on his way to 
school, too, with another load of 
wood.” 

They had ridden with him before 
and knew that they were always 
welcome to climb up and perch 
themselves on top of his load of 
wood—a much better sitting place 
than the seat of the wagon. 

The wagon was getting nearer 
now. They could make out the 
words of the song: 
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“HOP IN,” YELLED MATT 


“Listen to him,” Jerry Jake said. 
“That’s the song he’s always sing- 
ing. Reckon it must be the only one 
he knows.” 

But Jimmy had noticed some- 
thing else. “He’s driving an empty 
wagon. I can tell certain-sure by 
the way it goes—rattle-bang, bump- 
etty-bump!” 

Jerry Jake laughed and listened. 
“Yes, you’re right,” he agreed, nod- 
ding his head. 

The wagon rolled around the 
bend. Matt noticed the boys. 

“Hop in!” he yelled, waving a 
friendly hand as he pulled the horses 
up. “Got no time to tarry today. 
I’m in a hip-and-hurry—headed for 
a new job in Far Beyant.” 

“Who’s to haul the school 
wood?” Jerry Jake asked him. This 
had been Matt’s job for several 
years. 

“T don’t know,” Matt shook his 
head. “That’s not my worry. The 
school teacher’ll have to look around 
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and hire somebody else. This new 
job,” he went on, “pays me a sight 
better, and it’ll last all winter long, 
I guess.” 

“What kind o’ work is it?” Jimmy 
asked, and Jerry Jake knew he was 
thinking about getting a job in Far 
Beyant for himself. 

“Hauling cross-ties,” Matt re- 
plied, “for the new railroad they’re 
putting through the county.” 

“Any chance for me getting in 
on that job—me and my mule, Sam- 
son?” Jimmy asked. 

Matt laughed. “Reckon not,” 
said he. “This is man-sized work, 
you know. O’ course now,” he 
added, “there might be somebody 
who could use a strengthy mule.” 

“Not without me—no, sir-ee,” 
Jimmy answered quickly. “Samson 
never would work for any one else 
but me.” 

Matt chuckled. “Mule beasts are 
contrary-wise critters, and I bet 
yourn is a honey. But happen I see 
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a chance—iffen I see a chancey 
place in Far Beyant for you-uns, 
I’ll send word, certain-sure.” 

“You could tell the Peddler Man 
or the Circuit Rider,” Jimmy said. 

“Tl do that, Sonny,” Matt prom- 
ised. “I'll do that very thing, you 
can depend on that.” 

A little further on the road di- 
vided, one fork going to the school- 
house, the other to Far Beyant. The 
wagon stopped to let the boys out, 
then rolled on down the hollow. 
Above the rumble of the wheels 
could be heard Matt’s merry song: 


There is a house in Knoxville, 
Full sixteen stories high, 

And every room in that house 
Is full of chicken pie. 


Jerry Jake laughed. “That’s a 
funny old song.” He began to whis- 
tle the tune. But Jimmy didn’t join 
him as he usually did. He just 
traipsed along behind him in a 
mulligrubby manner, drawing a 
sighful breath, every now and then. 
Jerry Jake understood. He knew 
that Jimmy was worrying about 
that job—the job he hadn’t got yet. 

“Maybe,” Jerry Jake thought, “I 
better tell him the notion that I have 
in back of my head. No, I reckon I 
better wait till I’ve seen Miss Judy.” 

All-of-a-sudden now Jerry Jake 
dashed ahead. “Let’s race the rest o’ 
the way.” 

“All right,” agreed Jimmy. 

Jerry Jake ran harder—soon he 
was out of sight. 
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When Jimmy got to the school 
house, Miss Judy was ringing the 
bell and most of the children had 
passed inside. Jerry Jake waited for 
his friend in the doorway. 

“Listen, Jimmy,” he whispered. 
“We've got Matt’s old job hauling 
the school wood!” 

Jimmy was mighty much pleased, 
fairly tickled to pieces. 

“You had a fine notion, certain- 
sure,” he told Jerry Jake. 

“Yes, a good notion,” Jerry Jake 
said. “But that’s just the beginning 
of this business. You'll have to help 
me carry it out!” 

That day in school Jerry Jake 
and Jimmy were so excited they 
couldn’t study their lessons or re- 
cite them very well. Jerry Jake 
missed three words, one after the 
other, so that he had to go back in 
his spelling class. Poor Jimmy Greer 
got all mixed up in his multiplica- 
tion tables and wrote 4x9 equals 
63, instead of 36. 

Miss Judy must have understood 
because she didn’t scold them, or 
keep them in at recess, or make 
them stay after school. 

She just said, “I think you'll have 
a better lesson tomorrow. T 
again.” Try again was Miss Judy’s 
rule. A very good one, too, all the 
children thought. It was short and 
easy to remember. Somehow no- 
body ever tried to disobey that rule. 

“T like this school over here,” 
Jimmy was always saying. “I like 
this school and I like the teacher, 
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too.” It was, different on yon side, 
he said, no story books or pictures 
or play pretties or glass windows 

ou could look clear through, and 
came bad days when the door was 
shut. Over there, he said, the teacher 
kept a keeny eye on you and used 
a hickory switch if he got half-a- 
chance. 

Jerry Jake could hardly believe 
all that Jimmy told him about the 
school on yon side, though Jimmy 
said it was a gospel fact. He knew 
no other school but this—no teacher 
but Miss Judy, who was full of fun 
and frolicsome ways; who taught 
the children to draw and sing to the 
tunes she played on the old organ; 
who could make up a story or a 


A PRETTY GOOD SCHOOL, 
THOUGHT JERRY JAKE 
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poem in her head; who liked base- 
ball and could knock a home-run; 
who could climb a tree like a squir- 
rel. A pretty good school, thought 
Jerry Jake—a pretty good teacher 
to have. 

Before he and Jimmy went home 
that day they had a talk with the 
teacher about the new job. 

“['m wondering if you'll have 
time for this and your school work, 
too,” said Miss Judy. She looked a 
little anxious. 

“We'll manage,” Jimmy stated. 

“All right,” agreed Miss Judy, 
giving them a smile apiece. “We'll 
see what you can do.” 

As they traipsed the homeward 
trail they plotted and planned to- 
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gether how best to spend their time 
—and their money, too. They 
would get five dollars a cord; it 
seemed a lot of money! Two dollars 
and a half a piece. They could buy 
their winter shoes before long—be- 
fore the trails of Little Twin Moun- 
tain were flinty and hard-frozen un- 
der ice and snow. 

They would have to snake the 
logs to school because they had no 
wagon in which to haul the wood. 
A hard job, they both knew—hard 
and slow. But what other way could 
they possibly manage! It was the 
only plan they had—the only way 
to do. 

That night Grandpappy Huck- 
aby sharpened their axes with a 
whetrock and filed the crosscut saw. 
Tomorrow he said he would whit- 
tle out a pair of stout wooden 
wedges to be used in splitting up the 
wood. 

He gave the boys some good ad- 
vice which he thought they needed, 
and they listened, knowing him to 
be a wise-witted man. 

“Take time when you cut wood 
—don’t get in a hurry. Don’t saw 
or cut through a knot—that’ll dull 
your tools. If your saw gets stuck 
in a log, drive a wedge above it or 
beside it to open the crack, then 
you can pull it through. See to it 
your chopping block is’ stand-pat 
and steady, so’s your wood won’t 
wobble and roll away from you. 
When you are snaking logs down 
the side of the mountain, look out 
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for rocks that may trip you up and 
roots that'll tangle your gear.” 

Grandmammy, too, had warnings 
to give. They all began, “Be care- 
ful.” 

“Yes,” Jerry Jake and Jimmy 
agreed. “Yes, we will,” they prom- 
ised Grandpappy Huckaby and 
Grandmammy, too. 

The next day they started getting 
the wood. As soon as school was 
over they raced home to get on the 





GRANDPAPPY HUCKABY 


job. Halfway up the mountainside 
there was a good-sized patch of 
ground which had been burned over 
several years ago by a forest fire. 
Here hundreds of saplings stood 
half-fallen over, ready to be cut 
down and trimmed into poles. 
Grandpappy owned this ground, so 
the wood cost the boys nothing but 
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the work they put on it. Grand- 
pappy said his pay was having the 
ground cleared up. Come spring- 
time, he would plant it in corn and 
have a fine crop, certain. No land 
grows corm better than a new- 
ground field. 

Grandpappy’s rheumatism was a 
good deal better. He was beginning 
now to hobble about the place, giv- 
ing time and attention to things that 
needed doing, so the housework was 
lightened a bit for Jerry Jake and 
his friend. 

“It’s that Pain Killer that Jerry 
Jake bought—that’s what is making 
me better,” Grandpappy would de- 
clare. , 

And Grandmammy would say, 
“That and the herb tea, and the pine 
tar plaster.” He was getting better, 
anyhow. 

“Luck is coming our way, cer- 
tain-sure,” Jerry Jake thought, and 
he said as much to Jimmy as their 
pile of wood grew bigger day by 
day. He said it on Friday afternoon 
as they went home together. 

“Tomorrow we'll finish that cord 
o’ wood—and get our pay. Luck is 
with us and no mistake.” 

“Knock on wood,” said Jimmy, 
“or something bad may turn up.” 

Jerry Jake rapped his head. 
“Maybe that'll do!” he laughed. 
Then he turned to Jimmy. “TI de- 
clare,” he said. “It was a lucky day 
when I found that penny in the 
road. Right away things began to 
happen. You and Samson came along 
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—and you decided to stay. Then 
we got Matt McCurdy’s job. If that 
isn’t luck a-plenty—” 

“Tt is that, certain-sure,” Jimmy 
wagged his head till his forelock 
flapped about like a great red 
feather. “I’m glad to have a share 
in that luck, and much obliged to 
you,” he said. 

All-of-a-sudden Jerry Jake asked, 
“Have you still got the lucky 
penny?” 

Jimmy felt in his right pocket. 

“Why, it’s not there!” he cried. 
“Tt’s not there!” 

Jerry Jake said, “Feel in the other 
pocket.” 

Jimmy did so. “No—it’s gone— 
it’s gone. I’ve lost the lucky piece,” 
he said. He looked so dolesome over 
this that Jerry Jake tried to console 
him. 

“Never mind, we may come 
across it again,” he said. “And we’ve 
luck a-plenty anyhow, as I was say- 
ing.” 

* then Snatch-and-Grab gave 
a low growl and pricked up his 
ears. 

A man on horseback came in 
sight around the bend of the hollow. 
just ahead of them. Jimmy stopped 
in his tracks. 

“That—that’s Si Clevenger!” he 
said. “I wonder what he’s doing on 
this side o’ Little Twin.” 

“Well, he can’t take you back 
with him,” said Jerry Jake. “You 
don’t belong to him.” He had to 
give his attention then to holding 
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SI CLEVENGER SNARLED AT JIMMY 


Snatch-and-Grab who had plunged 
ahead with a fierce, “Boo-oo!” 

“Come back and behave,” he 
bade him. 

‘“‘Boo-oo!”’ The hound dog 
growled, but he obeyed. 

The lanky-lean man on his raw- 
boned horse stopped short without 
a greeting, though the boys howdied 
him in a mannerly way. He stared 
at them with keeny black eyes for 
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a minute. Then he snarled at Jimmy. 

“So you up and ran away—you 
little rogue!” 

His face darkened in a glower- 
some fashion. But Jimmy didn’t 
flinch. There was no fear in the 
blue-eyed gaze bent upon Si Clev- 
enger. 

“I rode away,” he answered. “I 
rode away on my old mule. I’m no 
rogue.” 
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Si Clevenger laughed. “‘‘My 
mule,’” he mocked Jimmy. “No, 
that mule is my mule, I allow. I’ve 
come to claim him and take him 
home. Your pappy owed me money 
—reckon I can claim the mule on 
the debt.” 

“Pappy had no debts!” cried 
Jimmy. “Pappy owed no money to 
you—I know that. He never would 
go in debt for anything. He had a 
rule: ‘If you are not able to pay 
for what you want, do without.’ ” 

As Jimmy spoke Si Clevenger’s 
eyes moved in a shifty manner. 

“A young’un like you wouldn’t 
understand.” The smile on his foxy 
face had no friendliness. 

Jerry Jake thought, “This man is 
a tricky fellow. He’s trying to out- 
smart Jimmy. I reckon he’d be afraid 
to stand up to a man-person like 
Grandpappy.” 

All-of-a-sudden a notion popped 
into Jerry Jake’s head. 

“Jimmy’s staying with my folks 
now, and we’re all mighty pleased 
to have him—and his mule, too. 
Maybe,” he said, “you heard tell 0’ 
my folks on yon side o’ the moun- 
tain. Grandpappy Huckaby won the 
county prize last year in a shooting 
match. Maybe you remember?” 


A twitchy look flashed over Si’s 
face. The long, lean jaws wobbled. 
He licked his lips and muttered, 
“Yep, I’ve heard tell 0’ him!” 

“Well, I reckon,” said Jerry Jake, 
“he’d be right tickled to see you—if 
you are a friend. If not, you’d better 
head yon way.” 

Si said something under his 
breath. Then he gave a yank to his 
bridle, kicked his horse in the ribs 
as he swung about, and set off on 
the trail over which he had come. 

“Boo-oo-00!” The hound dog was 
the only one to bid him good-by, and 
it wasn’t a very friendly farewell. 

“Well, I hope we’re rid o’ him 
for good and all,” Jerry Jake said 
to Jimmy, as the raw-boned horse 
and his rider made the turn in the 
trail. 

Jimmy nodded. “I hope so. But 
I'm afeared,” he added, “he'll try 
some other way to beat me out 0’ 
my mule.” 

“Don’t you worry now,” Jerry 
Jake said. “We'll stand by you— 
Grandpappy, Grandmammy and me 
—and even Snatch-and-Grab. Don’t 
let yourself feel afeared—don’t be 
flustered. All together, I reckon we'll 
manage Si Clevenger if he comes” 
back.” Jerry Jake wagged his head. 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story.To be concluded next month.) 
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Susan's Bears 
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USAN was quite a big girl now, 
but she was afraid of bears. It 
was true that she had never seen any, 
except the ones in the zoo, who were 
so good-natured that nobody could 
be afraid of them. But Susan was 
very much afraid of the bears she 
couldn’t see—the ones that lived be- 
hind the upstairs hall door at Aunt 
Marian’s house. Susan had never ac- 
tually seen them, but she was sure 
there were some there, because it 
was very cozy and dark behiad the 
hall door and exactly the spot any 
sensible bears would choose. 
“There aren’t any bears there,” 
Aunt Marian exclaimed the first 
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time Susan came to stay all night 
with her. “Don’t be so silly!” 

But Susan kept on being silly and 
drew the covers over her head on 
the side of the bed that was toward 
the hall. And the very next day she 
decided she would go home to 
Mamma and Daddy, instead of stay- 
ing any longer with Aunt Marian. 

She was very glad to get home 
again and forgot all about bears, ex- 
cept, of course, the ones at the zoo. 
But one day Mamma and Daddy had 
to go to Chicago on business, and 
there was nowhere else for Susan 
to stay except at Aunt Marian’s. 
As soon as she stepped inside the 
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door she remembered abou tne 
bears that lived behind the hall door 
upstairs. 

Aunt Marian must have remem- 
bered about the bears, too, because 
she said, “Now, don’t forget we 
haven’t any bears here. It’s just silly 
to say so.” 

“Bears? Certainly we have bears!” 
That was Cousin John, who was 
nearly as old as Susan’s Mamma and 
Daddy, in spite of being Aunt Mar- 
ian’s youngest boy. He was a doctor 
in the city and Susan couldn’t re- 
member having seen him more than 
once or twice before. “There is a 
whole family of bears behind the 
hall door. I remember them dis- 
tinctly. Nice bears, too.” 

“How many?” Susan asked. 

“Four, I believe,” Cousin John 
said, thinking hard for a minute. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Bear and the twins, 
whose names I forget.” 

Aunt Marian laughed a little, and 
Susan asked, “How do you know 
they’re there?” 

“Well, how do you know?” 
Cousin John asked. “They just are, 
that’s all.” 

“Don’t scare the child,” Aunt 
Marian said, “just for a joke.” 

“She isn’t scared,” Cousin John 
said, looking hard at Susan. 

“Yes, I am,” said Susan. “I don’t 
like bears—except the ones at the 
Z00.”” 

“These bears come from the zoo,” 
Cousin John remarked. “They stay 
at the zoo in the day and come here 
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at night. They like the hall here 
better than those chilly caves.” 

“T should, too,” Susan said. “Are 
these really the bears from the zoo?” 

“Tm sure of it,” Cousin John said 
firmly. 

But climbing the stairs to bed, 
Susan began to be afraid of the 
bears again. She hurried through the 
hall as fast as she could scamper and 
turned on the light in her room. 
Propped up against the mirror was 
a large white envelope with some 
rather wobbly printing on it. “To 
Susan,” it said. 

Susan spread out the paper inside. 
“Dear Susan,” she read. “We will 
not be behind the hall door tonight, 
as we have gone to have our fur 
washed and curled. We are going to 
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have ice cream sodas afterward.” 
It was signed, “Mr. and Mrs. Bear, 
Buster and Beulah.” 

Susan was very much surprised. 
“Who would have thought that 
bears could. write letters?” she said 
to herself. “I wonder how they can 
hold pencils in their shaggy paws.” 

She wondered so hard about this 
that she was asleep before she knew 
it. When she saw Cousin John at 
breakfast the next morning, she told 
him all about the letter. He didn’t 
seem much surprised. 

“That’s what I told you,” he said, 
turning another page in the morn- 
ing paper. 

The next night Susan hurried up- 
stairs to bed. Partly she was afraid 
of the bears, and partly she wanted 
to see if there was another letter. 
At first she thought there wasn’t, 
but finally, just as she was about to 
hop into bed, she found an envelope 
pinned to her pillow. 
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“Dear Susan,” it said. “We hope 
we won’t wake you if we come in 
rather late tonight. We are going to 
the U.S.O., to do tricks for the 
soldiers. We can turn somersaults 
and stand on our hind legs.” Again 
it was signed, “Mr. and Mrs. Bear, 
Buster and Beulah.” 

Susan was so busy imagining how 
the bears looked turning somersaults 
and standing on their hind legs that 
she was sound asleep in no time at 
all. Cousin John was reading the 
paper again when Susan came down 
to breakfast. 

“They went to the U.S.O. last 
night,” Susan said. “And the twins 
are named Buster and Beulah.” 

“Yes, it says in the paper that 
some bears entertained last night at 
the U.S.O.,” Uncle John said. 
“But who would have thought that 
they were our bears?” 

When Susan went upstairs to bed 
that night, there was no sign of a 
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letter anywhere. Finally when she 
reached into her bathrobe pocket 
she found the square envelope. 

“Dear Susan,” she read. “We are 
all going to be sound asleep when 
you read this. Please do not disturb 
us, as we need our sleep after a busy 
day at the zoo. We are very glad you 
are visiting here, as it gets very lone- 
some thinking we are all alone here 
every night.” It was signed, “The 
Four B’s.” 

“Think of that!” Susan said, very 
softly, so as not to awaken the 
bears. “I never imagined that bears 
got lonesome, too.” 
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She had to be so very quiet after 
she got into bed that she was asleep 
before she could even turn over. 

“Do you think they mind staying 
at the zoo in the daytime?” Susan 
asked Cousin John. “Maybe they 
would rather be here all the time.” 

“Probably they would,” Cousin — 
John said, “but unless bears belong 
to somebody special they have to 
stay at the zoo.” 

“Well, I wish they belonged to 
me,” Susan said, “because I’m not 
afraid of them any more.” 

She rushed upstairs as fast as she 
could that night. This time the enve- 
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lope was pinned to Susan’s chair. 
“Dear Susan,” it said. “We like 
you very much and wish we could 
belong to you. The zoo is a nice 
place, but we would much rather 
live with you. If you would like to 
have us, look behind the hall door. 
We will be waiting for you.” 
Susan hurried into the hall and 
peered behind the door. There, all 
in a row, sat four bears—two tiny 
ones, one bigger one, and one so 
big that he came nearly to Susan’s 
elbow. For a minute Susan imagined 
that they were real live bears. 
“You darling things!” she cried, 
gathering them up in her arms. Mr. 
Bear was wearing a red necktie and 
a derby hat; Mrs. Bear had a ruffled 
white apron and a pair of green ear- 
rings; and Buster and Beulah were 
dressed in a matching suit and dress 
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of blue and white polka dots. Beulah 
was carrying a tiny bear doll. They 
all had very cheerful expressions. 
“You may sleep with me tonight!” 
Susan promised them. 

She tucked them all in so very 
carefully that she was asleep herself 
in less than a minute. In the morn- 
ing she brushed them all neatly and 
carried them down to breakfast. 

“Here is the Bear family!” she 
told Aunt Marian and Cousin John. 
“They got tired of the zoo and came 
to be my very own bears.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure!” Cousin 
John said, putting down his paper 
and making a bow. 

“Oh, Cousin John!” Susan cried, 
hugging him with all her might. 
“Thank you so much! I just love m 
bears. And wasn’t I silly to be 
afraid?” 
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Four Minutes to Play 


By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 
Illustrated by ELTON FAX 


HE referee’s whistle screamed 
‘awus the frosty November 
air. “Time out for Bradford School!” 

Tony Garland, left end for Brad- 
ford, let himself drop wearily to the 
moist, cleat-torn turf and lay on his 
back, blue eyes staring straight up- 
ward into gray space, deep chest 
quickly rising and falling with his 
labored breathing. Never in. the 
midst of any other football game 
had he felt like this—not merely 
bruised and tired, but also discour- 
aged and almost ready to give up. 
All he wanted to do was just lie 
there and try not to think of any- 
thing. And this was the final and 
most important game of the season 
—with Lancaster Academy! 

Phil Burdock, the Bradford Cap- 
tain, came over and knelt beside him. 
“You're not hurt, are you, Tony?” 

Without looking up, Tony moved 
his head slowly from side to side. 
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“Okay, then,” Phil said. “Remem- 
ber, it’s our ball, and there’s still four 
minutes to play!” 

Tony made no reply. In the west 
stands the Lancaster band was play- 
ing its famous victory march while 
the students, girls and boys, waved 
green penants and roared forth the 
defiant words. He bit his lips. Lan- 
caster could afford to be defiant! 
Before the game nearly everybody 
was saying the Green was hopelessly 
outclassed and wouldn’t even be 
able to score; and now, with only 
four minutes left to play, Lancaster. 
was leading 6 to o! Somehow it 
didn’t seem to make sense. There 
was something else, too, that didn’t 
make sense. .. . Above the tumult 
he could hear Phil talking to some 
of the other crimson-jerseyed Brad- 
ford men stretched on the ground, 
encouraging them, trying to put 
more fight into them. That was 
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what a captain ought to do of course. 
That was what he, Tony Garland, 
had hoped to be doing next year, 
but there was no chance of it now 
—not after the poor showing he had 
made all afternoon. 

“Come to life, will you?” It was 
Captain Burdock kneeling beside 
him again. He jabbed a fist against 
Tony’s shoulder. “I know how you 
feel, Tony, but snap out of it! We’re 
not licked!” 

Tony blinked and then pushed 
himself to a sitting posture. He was 
suddenly angry and ashamed of 
himself. Nobody had ever before 
had to talk to him like this! What 
right did he have to expect to be 
chosen next year’s captain? A cap- 
tain ought never to let himself be 
discouraged. He ought to be always 
in there fighting and putting fight 
into the rest of the team—like Phil 
Burdock. 

“Thanks a lot, Phil. I guess I 
needed a jolt! I’m all right now, only 
I just want to say this. Those passes 
of yours are great, but look what 
happens! The moment I grab the 
ball there’s two Lancaster men on 
top of me. I haven’t once been able 
to break free. It’s been like that all 
afternoon! That’s why it seemed 
sort of hopeless—” 

Phil nodded and clapped him on 
the shoulder. “Yes, I understand, but 
just keep on trying. We’ve still got 
a chance to win. All you need to 
do is break free once; just once! 
You’re the fastest man on the field. 
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And remember, it’s first down and 
a lot can happen in four minutes!” 
Phil, of course, was right. A lot 
could happen in four minutes. In 
fact, something had already hap- 
pened. Tony realized it as the whis- 
tle blew and the teams lined up 
again on Bradford’s thirty-yard line. 
It was a bit startling as he thought 
of it. All season one idea had been 
uppermost in his mind—to play bril- 
liant football in hopes that the squad 
would pick him for next year’s cap- 
tain. Now, he didn’t care whether 
they elected him captain or not. It 
wasn’t important. Not now. The 
big thing was to win this game! 

“Signals!” 

Tony ran to take his place in the 
huddle. Howie Jenkins, the quar- 
terback, was calling the plays. Now 
he called for a smash off left tackle, 
with Bob Burton carrying the ball. 

Back on the line of scrimmage, 
Tony dug his cleats into the earth, 
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crouching with one hand on the 
ground, head turned slightly to the 
right. It was one of those moments 
that seemed to stretch into minutes, 
when you could feel the pounding 
of your heart and you didn’t dare 
take a deep breath. As he watched 
Red Turner’s red hands holding the 
ball against the worn grass, he was 
aware of the waves of sound that 
came from the rival cheering sec- 
tions: the Lancaster Locomotive 
yell, the Bradford long cheer end- 
ing in “Fight, Bradford, Fight!” 
The sounds swelled and faded, 
surged and clashed. 
“Seven—nine—twenty-one—six- 
teen—” Howie had to turn his head 
now to the right, now to the left, 
to be sure every one would hear. 
There it was, the signal! As the 
ball snapped backward, shoulders 
thudded against hard bodies and 
hands smacked on leather and mole- 
skin. Tony’s assignment was to take 
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out the big Lancaster captain who 
was backing up the line. He did it 
with a hard clean block, but it didn’t 
help. As he went down he heard the 
shrilling of the whistle and knew the 
play had failed. Bradford had lost 
a yard. The Lancaster crowd roared 
with delight. 

The big clock beside the score- 
board at the end of the field now 
showed a little more than three min- 
utes to play. 

“Never mind, better luck next 
time!” Phil’s voice was hoarse, but 
there was no sign of discouragement 
in it. “Okay, Howie!” And Howie 
Jenkins named the next play—a for- 
ward pass over the center of the 
line. The ball would go either to 
Tony or to Jack Vail, the other 
end. 

Again Tony dug his cleats into 
the turf and waited for the signal. 
The instant it came he was across 
the line and down the field. Swing- 
ing to the right, he threw a swift 
glance over his shoulder and saw 
the ball coming. To his surprise, he 
had outrun the Lancaster defense 
and was unguarded for the first time 
during the game—but even as he 
leaped with hands upstretched he’ 
knew he had miscalculated the dis- 
tance. The ball struck his finger tips 
and bounded to the ground. 

A groan went up from the Brad- 
ford crowd. Tony clenched his fists 
as he made his way back to the point 
where the play had started. He 
knew what they were thinking and 
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-aying up there in the stands. “That 
dumbbell, Tony Garland, why 
didn’t he hold on to it!” Yes, that 
was what they were thinking. ... 

“Gee, Phil, ’'m sorry—” 

“That’s all right, Tony. Maybe 
we'll click next time!” 

Tony grinned and then gritted 
his teeth. Phil really was a swell 
captain! He made you feel good. 
He put pep into you. He made you 
want to play harder than you had 
ever played in your life. 

“Third down, eleven to go.” 

And seventy-one yards now be- 
tween the ball and the Lancaster 
goal line. 

Somehow it didn’t seem possible 
to win or even to tie in the two min- 
utes that remained, but there was 
Phil pounding the fellows on the 
back and telling them they still had 
a chance. Tony said to himself, 
“We're not licked!” He yelled at 
the others, “Fight, you guys! We’ve 
still got a chance!” It could be 
true.... 

In the huddle, Howie said, “Same 
play, fellows! Ball goes to Tony or 
Jack.” 

Tony crouched with one hand 
on the ground while Howie began 
to bark signals: “Forty-three— 
forty-seven—twenty-eight—” 

As the ball snapped from center, 
he again went tearing down the 
field—and again, to his surprise, he 
outran the secondary defense. Those 
Lancaster backs must be tired or 
something! But as he was cutting 
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toward the right, au explosive roar 
went up from the crowd. 

“Fumble!” 

Well, it looked like the end for 
Bradford. Tony could see crimson 
jerseys and green jerseys in a tan- 
gled heap on the ground well be- 
hind the point where the play had 
started. Whose ball? That was what 
the crowd wanted to know! The 
uproar slackened while the referee 
delved into the pile. 

“Looks like Lancaster’s ball,” 
Jack said disconsolately as he and 
Tony made their way up the field. 
“It’s tough luck—” 

Suddenly the Crimson crowd 
came to life. “Bradford’s ball! Brad- 
ford’s ball!” There was Captain 
Burdock, at the bottom of the pile, 
hugging the leather against his 
stomach. 

Tony felt a sudden surge of hope. 
The score board now read: “Fourth 
down for Bradford, twenty-three 
yards to go.” The goal line was 
eighty-three yards distant, and there 
was only about a minute left to 
play. “But a lot can happen in a 
minute!” he thought. Things didn’t 
happen of their own accord, how- 
ever—not the kind of things you 
wanted. You had to make them hap- 
pen! He raced to take his place in 
the huddle. 

“A kick, it’s the only safe thing 
—” Howie was saying. 

“No, wait!” Tony broke in ex- 
citedly. He knew no one was sup- 
posed to interfere with Howie’s 
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choice of plays, but this was spe- 
cial! He appealed to Phil: “Can’t 
we try that pass again? Their de- 
fense is slow. They’re tired! I no- 
ticed it on that last play and the 
one before it. Oh, gee, Phil, if you 
could shoot another pass—a long 
one—I’ll bet Jack and I could out- 
run them—” 

“It’s worth a try,” Phil said. “But 
if it fails—” 

Phil was right. If things didn’t 
click this time, Lancaster would 
take the ball. While waiting for sig- 
nals, Tony was thinking, “It’s up to 
me! I’ve got to give everything!” 

And then once more he was 
across the line, jaws clenched, legs 





pumping. The roar of the crowd 
was in his ears as the green and 
brown turf sped rearward under- 
foot. Over at the right he had a 
glimpse of Jack. Ahead the Lan- 
caster safety man was racing up the 
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tield. Tony shot a triumphant glance 
backward as he circled toward the 
right. Once more he had outrun the 
defense—and now here was the 
ball! 

“It’s yours!” he heard Jack yell. 

Smack! Tony felt the impact of 
it squarely on the palm of his left 
hand stretched high above his head. 
For an instant he juggled it, but as 
his feet touched the ground again, 
his two hands closed securely upon 
it, hugging it against him. He side- 
stepped a Lancaster man coming 
from the left, dodged past another 
and then, with Jack close beside 
him, started for the far-off goal line. 

Only the green-jerseyed safety 
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man stood between him and a touch- 
down, but the fellow was coming 
up fast from the left—and Jack, on 
his own right, was in no position 
to throw a block. Tony’s mind 
seemed to race with his pounding 
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feet. “Tony Garland makes long 
touchdown run!” Newspaper head- 
line maybe. . . . The thought swept 
into his mind and then swiftly out. 
. . . Not important! . . . He was 
just one man on a team. The im- 
portant thing was to win, to put the 
ball across the goal line. But it didn’t 
look as if he could get free from 
that safety man! No chance to 
dodge or use a straight-arm. .. . 

Suddenly Tony’s hand clutching 
the ball shot in the direction of 
Jack, and grabbing the ball, Jack 
went streaking toward the goal. Al- 
most at the same instant Tony 
hurled himself at the safety man. 
It was a beautiful block, and the 
two of them went down together. 

When Tony pulled his head up- 
ward, Jack was in the end zone and 
the Bradford rooters were scream- 
ing and waving their arms and toss- 
ing hats and programs into the air. 
Lancaster 6, Bradford 6—there it 
was on the scoreboard! Tony 
pushed himself to his feet and then 
reached down a helping hand to 
the man he had blocked. 

There was not a sound in the 
Green stands. The Lancaster root- 
ers sat as if stupified while the Brad- 
ford students continued to shout 
and swing their arms. 

Tony grinned. A tie game and 
only seconds left to play. Bradford 
couldn’t lose. Bradford had a chance 
to win! Phil was one of the best 
placement-kickers the School had 
ever had, and he would probably 
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add the extra point needed to win! 

But as the gang came trooping 
down the field, Tony noticed that 
Phil was limping badly. Gosh, what 
had happened? That didn’t look too 
good! If Phil couldn’t kick... . 

“Tony, that was swell, what you 
did!” Phil’s arm was about his shoul- 
der. “Now you’ve got to do some- 
thin’ else. Listen. That last play 
ruined my ankle. I can hardly stand 
on it. I can’t possibly kick! You’ve 
got to do it—” 

“Me!” Tony stared at him. “I 
haven’t kicked all season—” 

“You're pretty good at it.” 

“But, Phil, I haven’t practiced—” 

“Of course you don’t have to 
kick,” Phil added. “I know it’s a 
tough assignment, and your name 
will be mud if you miss! But hon- 
est, Tony, now that I’m out of the 
picture, you’re the best kicker on 
the team, and I wish you’d try. Will 
you? 

Tony hesitated. Yes, it was a 
tough assignment Phil was offering 
him. “Why did they ever let Tony 
Garland kick? He’s no good! Why 
didn’t they try somebody else?” 
That was what the Bradford crowd 
would be saying if he should fail. 
They would blame him for losing 
the game. And yet Phil had said 
he was the best kicker left. Phil had 
confidence in him. ... 

“All right,” Tony said. “Ill do 
my best!” 

“That’s fine, Tony!” 

The two teams lined up on Lan- 
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caster’s three-yard line, and Howie 
Jenkins went to one knee, ready 
to receive the pass from center. 
Tony standing just behind Howie’s 
outstretched hands flexed his right 
leg and took note of the goal posts 
looming above the crouching double 
line. The crowd was quiet now, 
hushed and motionless. There was 
no wind, and the sky had taken on 
a murky gray. Against it, the goal 
posts looked startlingly white. Tony 
waited, eyes watching Howie’s 
hands, right leg drawn back. 

The two lines clashed as the ball 
came straight and low. Howie 
caught it cleanly and, giving it a 
swift turn, set it on end, the finger 
tips of his left hand holding the 
upper end. As Tony kicked he was 
aware of green- jerseyed linesmen 
plunging at him, leaping into the 
air, throwing their arms upward. 
He was aware of the ball soaring 
against the dark sky, upward and 
onward toward those two white 
posts with their white crossbar. He 
was aware of his tightly drawn body 
straining toward the left—not to 


avoid the charging linesmen, but as 
if in an effort to guide the ball. Was 
it going to hit that right-hand goal 
post? It looked so! It seemed to be 
sailing straight at it. Maybe it would 
go above the post, or maybe... . 

And then as the referee suddenly 
stretched both hands high over his 
head, the Crimson rooters seemed 
to go wild! The kick was good, and 
it was Bradford’s game, 7 to 6! 

Half an hour later, in the locker 
building, after the gang had finished 
their showers, Captain Burdock 
called them all together. “Listen, 
we've got a job to do,” he began. 
“I mean, elect next year’s captain. 
You all know of course that the 
balloting will be secret, but there’s 
no secret about the guy I intend to 
vote for! My vote goes to Tony 
Garland, because I’m satisfied he’s 
the kind to think of the team first 
and himself second. Fellows! I know 
what I’m talking about. Tony’ll 
make a great captain!” 

And the others evidently felt the 
same way about it, for in the ballot- 
ing Tony got all the votes. 
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The Magic Wheel 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 


HH’. you ever watched a great 


plane roaring out of sight in 
the darkness? Or seen an ocean liner 
disappearing into a foggy sea? Have 
you ever thought about the way a 
submarine takes, when it plunges 
down below the ocean’s surface? 
Have you wondered how plane, 
liner, and submarine arrive at last 
at their appointed places, traveling 
straight and true as an arrow to its 
mark, with no fear of getting lost 
in fog, or dark, or ocean depths? 
It is the invention of the gyrocom- 
pass that makes that possible. 

Men have not always been able 
to navigate so accurately. For many 
years sailors have depended on mag- 
netic compasses as guides. The steel 
needle, touched to a_lodestone, 
would point roughly north and 
south, but the ship’s captain, follow- 
ing its direction, sometimes went 
miles out of his course. If the 
weather was fair he could correct 
his course by the sun or the North 
Star. If it was foggy, he was in bad 
luck. For any one who has had a 
magnet knows that steel will be 
pulled away from its position by a 
stronger magnet. Ship’s compasses 
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were pulled out of line by deposits 
of iron ore on the shore or under the 
sea. And when the ships themselves, 
their turrets, bridges or cargoes, 
were of steel, the compasses were as 
if bewildered. 

The great speed of airplanes, their 
dipping and swinging, and the fact 
that they travel in all kinds of tem- 
peratures, makes steering them by 
magnetic compasses almost impos- 
sible. The magnetic needle will not 
work in a submarine at all, since 
in the submarine it is entirely en- 
cased in steel. 

Elmer Sperry, an American in- 
ventor, whom future generations 
may consider as great a man as 


Thomas A. Edison or Alexander 
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Graham Bell, developed a new way 
of steering a ship or plane that would 
keep it on its course with almost 
perfect accuracy. He perfected the 
gyrocompass, the compass made 
around a wheel that spins. The gyro- 
scope preceding the gyrocompass 
was invented by a Frenchman. 

It is said that Sperry started his 
life as an inventor in Cleveland one 
summer when he bought a top in a 
toy shop and brought it home to his 
children. When they asked him why 
it stood up when it spun, he could 
not tell. 

He studied physics to try to learn 
the answer, and became so fasci- 
nated that he began experimenting. 
He borrowed a solid steel wheel 
from a laboratory. It was fastened 
to an axle and hung on rings so that 
it could be easily moved in any di- 
rection. He set the wheel to spin- 
ning, and noticed that when it had 
reached about 3,000 revolutions a 
minute, he could not change the 
position of the axle. If he set the 
axle pointing toward the sun, it 
continued to point toward the sun, 
no matter how he tugged at it. It 
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would not change its position any 
more than a child’s top would fail 
to stand up unless it stopped spin- 
ning. 

The force that kept the axle of 
the spinning wheel pointed in what- 
ever direction it had been placed 
when the spinning began is the same 
force that keeps a football flying 
straight when it has been twirled or 
passed properly. 

Elmer Sperry was not the first 
man to study the gyroscope, as this 
spinning wheel on its axle was 
called. He was, however, the first 
one in America to make practical 
use of it. 

Like many inventors he worked 
with great intensity, and was not 
discouraged when several of his in- 
ventions were failures. Finally, in 
1908, he found that when a weight 
is attached to the side of the gyro- 
scope, the axle will always point 
north. The instrument made in this 
way would, he believed, prove more 
accurate than the old magnetic com- 
pass. It is called a gyrocompass. 

The U. S. Navy was immediately 
interested. They equipped one of 
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their crack new vessels, the Dela- 
ware, with a gyrocompass, and made 
a test run. They tried shooting their 
big guns to see if the compass would 
be thrown out of line. The ex- 
plosions smashed the ship’s china and 
sent the sailors staggering, but the 
wheel of the gyroscope spun on, un- 
faltering, and the compass held its 
direction with perfect accuracy. 
The story goes that a sailor’s ditty 
bag fell down a hatchway straight 
on the compass, and that Sperry 
fainted in his excitement, but when 
he came to, the compass was still 
pointing north. 

After that the Navy bought gyro- 
compasses for all their ships; and 
England, France, Russia, Italy, and 
Japan were soon placing orders for 
them. The war came, and the gyro- 
compasses were placed in subma- 
rines, and they were attached to 
guns to make their aim more accu- 
rate than the old sight method of 
firing. Gyroscopes were also built 
into bombsights to correct the roll 
and drift of the plane, and make 
precision bombing possible. 

Perhaps the gyroscope finds its 
greatest usefulness in aviation. In fact 
it may even be said that the great 
feats of the air age, the polar flights, 
the swift flights through the sub- 
stratosphere, would be impossible 
without this invention. 

The little gyroscopes which are 
made for planes are as delicate as 
clock-work, but their usefulness is 
not destroyed by cold, vibration, 
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enormous speed or sudden drops and 
turns. 

The perfection of the gyrocom- 
pass made Sperry’s next invention 
easy. This was the automatic pilot, 
or “metal Mike,” as the sailors call 
it. With the compass set, the helm 
can be attached to it, and the ship 
or plane speeds forward toward its 
port with no human hand to guide 
it. If the pilot wishes to do so, he 
may disconnect the mechanism, and 
take over the direction of the ves- 
sel himself. Often he does this when 
he is passing another boat or going 
into a harbor. Sometimes the aviator 
prefers to guide his plane if the air is 
full of pockets so that forcing a 
straight line would put undue strain 
on the plane. Barring such things as 
these, however, planes and ships can 
speed through skies and over oceans 
as if some magic spell was on them. 

Magic? Elmer Sperry would have 
laughed at the word. He would have 
said it was because he had put so 
many years of hard work on his 
study of the gyroscope. 
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“What beats a good wife?” asked 
Nancy Puzzlewit one evening. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” laughed Tom. 
“It must be a bad husband.” 

Nancy nodded. “What kind of win- 
dow is like a star?” 

Tom thought for a moment. Then 
he replied, “It might be a skylight.” 

“Since you are so smart today,” 
grunted his sister, “you had better ask 
some.” 

“All right,” said Tom. “Why are the 
tallest people always the laziest?” 

“Oh, I can guess that one,” cried 
Nancy. “It’s because they are longest 
in bed.” 

At that moment Peter walked in. 
“When is a criminal like you?” he 
asked Nancy.’ 

“When he’s questioned and caught, 
I suppose,” she replied. 

“Say, that’s not a bad answer,” cried 
Peter, “but it wasn’t the one I was 
thinking of, so try again.” 

“It’s the only answer I can guess,” 
Nancy said. 

“Do you give up then?” 

“T’'ll have to.” 

“Well, that’s it—when he gives up.” 

Tom and Nancy laughed. “I have 
a puzzle here that ought to keep you 
busy for a while,” said Tom. “It is 
made up of five-letter words, all con- 
taining the letters HE. The definitions 
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of the words are given in the corres- 
ponding places in the lines below the 
puzzle.” 

He pulled from his pocket a piece 
of paper and handed it to his brother. 
This is what it looked like. 


HE——— 1.———HE 
—HE—— 2.——HE— 
——HE— 3.—_HE—— 
———HE 4.HE——— 
——HE— 5.—_HE—— 
—HE—— 6.——HE— 
HE——— 7.———HE 


Number of cows’ 1. To wash 
The wool bearers 2. Different one 
Person who shows 3. In advance of 


you to a seat the others 
Flexible 4. Valentine 
symbol 
Girl’s name 5. Piece of bed 
linen 
Act of stealing 6. Remains of fire 
Piles 7. A tenth part 
While Peter was working on 


Tom’s puzzle, he offered one in ex- 
change. “This should be easy for 
you,” he said,” if you have been do- 
ing good work in American history. 
The missing rhymes are all names of 
presidents.” 

Tom grinned. “If you know them, 
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I should think Nancy and I would, 
too,” he replied. 


Since in November it is meant 
That we should choose a president, 
I’ve rhymed the names of just a few 
To see if they are known to you. 
Now to begin I think you can’t 
Mistake a general named 

Nor could I manage to maneuver 
A way to trip you up on 

And you would be a little daft 
To miss an easy rhyme like 
But there remain a lot of folk 
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Who quite forget a man named —, 
And I should think there might be 
still more 


Who would wrack their brains on 


Poor memories are sometimes fierce, 
The last is also heard, it’s 


When the puzzles had been worked 
out, Nancy offered to show her broth- 
ers a trick. “You know about ma- 
gicians who can saw through trunks 
with ladies in them? Well, I can put 
a string through a drinking straw and 
then cut the straw in half and leave 
the string in one piece.” 

“Let’s see you do it,” said Tom. 

Nancy went out to the kitchen and 
got a paper straw. It took her several 
minutes to thread a fine piece of string 
through it. In fact, she might never 
have managed if her mother had not 
suggested that she use a big darning 
needle. That weighed the end of the 
string enough to carry it through. 

When she returned to the living 
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room, Peter asked, “Why did you put 
the string through before you came 
back?” 

Nancy sniffed. “If you know a way 
to fix a string so that it will stick to- 
gether again after being cut in two,” 
she said, “I'll give you a whole hour 
alone in the kitchen to get it ready.” 

The boys admitted that she had 
something there. 

“Now I bend the straw in the mid- 
dle,” Nancy went on, “so that I'll 
know the exact place to cut.” She 
held the bent straw in her left hand 
and took the two ends of the string in 
her right and pulled them hard. “You 
can see that the string is still whole,” 
she said. ““Now I take the scissors and 
cut through the straw right in the mid- 
dle, and then I take one end of the 
string and pull it out all in one piece,” 

The boys were surprised to see that 
the string really was uncut. 

“Do you mind if I examine the 
pieces of straw?” asked Peter. 

Nancy laughed. “No,” she said, “but 
that will give the stunt away.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Peter. “Look, Tom, 
the middle of the straw was slit under- 
neath. When she bent it and pulled 
the two ends of the string, the mid- 
dle of the string came down through 
the slit, making a little triangle with 
the straw. Nancy’s hand hid it from 
us, and she just cut the straw where 
it was bent.” He grinned. “It’s a 
good trick, even if I did guess,” he 
said. 

(Answers on page 46) 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


Greetings to all penguins. Thanks- 
giving is coming, and one thing we 
are all thankful for is friends—all 
kinds—dogs, penguins, and people. So 
I decided to make this a page about 
your special pets. 


TEACHING TRICKS 
By Rosert STREETT, age 11 


Last week I was teaching my dog 
some tricks with barrels. His name is 
Victory, only we call him Vic for 
short. Why we call him Vic is because 
he has a white “V” in the middle of 
his forehead. 

I taught him to jump from barrel 
to barrel without rolling the barrel 
too much. I also taught him to jump 
over six barrels in a row and to bal- 
ance himself on one. I give him a dog 
biscuit every time he does it right. 


[WO DOGS 
By Rutu MacLeop, age 8% 


I know a little boy, 
His name is Daniel. 
He has a dog. 

It is a cocker spaniel. 


I have a dog, 

He is—I don’t know what, 
But you could call him 

An ordinary mutt. 
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MY CAT 
By Constance DEFIBAUGH, age 11 


I have a Persian cat which I have 
named Butch. He is about nine 
months old. His color is buff. Butch 
does not like strangers to come in the 
house. He will run upstairs when he 
hears a rap at the door. He does not 
like strange cats, either. If he is out 
in the yard and sees one, he comes in. 

One of the funniest things he does 
is to have morning exercises. He takes 
his exercises by running all over the 
upstairs and downstairs. He runs over 
and under the things that are in his 
way. Most cats don’t pant, but after 
my cat has his exercises, he pants. 


MY BEAR 
By Nartavie Caro, WHITE, age 9/4 


Once I had a Teddy Bear. 

He was polite and wouldn’t stare. 

I had dolls and pets for which I'd 
care, 

But best of all I liked my bear. 


CLUB FOR ANIMALS 


By Murtene BatEs, age 10% 


I am very fond of animals. We have 
started a Be-kind-to-animals Club. We 
have a cat that was a stray. We fed 
him and he stayed with us. We also 
have chickens and are going to get a 
dog, I hope. 
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Christmas Presents 


By ALMA REISBERG 


Letrer Case. Cut felt, leather, or 
oil-cloth like pattern from an 18-inch 
square. Sew the two pockets, each 4 
inches by 8 inches, around three sides, 
and enclose handkerchiefs in the open- 
ings. Attach a pair of dress snaps. A 
monogram may be embroidered, ap- 
pliqued, painted, or tooled on. Service- 
men will find this a handy case in 
which to save clippings, snap-shots, 
and letters. 

Picture Frame. Cut a frame from 
white cardboard. Wind red and blue 
crepe-paper raffia around the frame, 
pasting the ends in place. On the back 
attach a string hanger with a bit of 
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gummed-paper tape (A), or glue on a 
stand of cardboard (B). The raffia is 
made of an inch band of crepe-paper 
that is twisted as it is pulled through 
the hole of an ordinary button. 
Letrer Opener. A tongue depressor 
or ice-cream stick may have patterns 
painted on with enamels; poster color 
will do if it is coated afterwards with 
shellac or varnish. Indian designs like 
those found on baskets are interesting. 
Stamp Case. Felt, leather, or oil- 
cloth may be used. You will need a 
2¥%-inch square, two pockets, each 
2% inches by % of an inch, and two 
pieces, each 2% inches by 1% inches. 
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A. Sew the two pockets along three 
sides to the square. 

B. Cut curves out of the two re- 
maining pieces and sew them together 
along the short ends. 

C. This will hold the square which 
is folded through the center. 

Paper WeicuT. With a paper punch, 
cut out dots from paper of different 
colors. Spread glue on a small area of 
the underside of a glass jar lid. Using 
a needle point, pick up the dots and 
set them in place on the glue to form a 
design; continue until the entire sur- 
face is covered. Cut out a circle from 
a blotter to cover the opening on the 
under side of the lid; glue it to the 
rim. 
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ONE LIKE THIS 
25 IN. SQUARE 








2 LIKE THIS 
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Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story Parape. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. Write name, age, and 
address clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


FRIENDS 
By AnprEE BuTLER, age 11 


The friendly trees 
the gentle breeze, 
Are friends of mine 
including the stars that shine. 


When I go home, 
wherever I shall roam, 
I'll treasure memories dear 

of a winding trail, 
And moonlight pale, 


and new friends I’ve found here! 


TAFFY 
By AnnA MuscHENHEIM, age 9 


Taffy is a candy almost everybody 
likes. Taffy is a dog I know, he looks 
like taffy, too! 

One day Taffy had just finished 
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Our Own 


A DEPARTMENT BY 
CHILDREN 





breakfast when the maid said, “Now, 
Taffy, I am going to take you to the 
park.” 

So she got Taffy and put him in the 
elevator. ZZZzzz bump! All off. Taffy 
and the maid got off the elevator. 

When they got to the park, chil- 
dren asked, “What’s his name? He is 
so cute.” 

Frances the maid always answered, 
“Taffy’s his name.” 

The children would then say, “It’s 
a nice name, very nice.” 

Then the children would go running 
to their mommies calling, “We want 
to go to the candy store.” Of course, 
the name Taffy made them hungry! 
Taffy went home again and was glad 
no more children were bothering him 
except his family. 


A QUEER FELLOW 
By Bos ELtts, age 9 


We had company last night. Jack 
Frost came. All the trees in our yard 
are dressed in pretty colors. Some are 
yellow, and some red and green. I 
think they are dressed for a party. 
Jack Frost can do many things. He 
makes the trees look so gay, but he 
makes the flowers all look sad. Don’t 
you think he is a queer fellow? 
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SKATING ON ICE 


By Frerne DEMENT, age 9 
and Goria FUHRMAN, age 10 


Ix-nay, Benny, skip the ax, 

Boy, this ice is slick as wax. 

Believe in signs? Not me, not now! 

I'm having sport and fun and— 
wow! 

Brrrrrrrr, it’s cold. 

SWIM———don’t scold. 

You make me sore, now hold your 
breath, 

Hang on before you drown to death. 


Chopping wood, 

Feels sorta good, 

In fresh day air, eh, fuzzy bear? 
Believe it or not, it seems like to me 


The ice wasn’t what it’s cracked up 
to be! 
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BABY SNOOKS ON THE LOOSE 
By Suerry Rocers, age 12 


One afternoon Dad decided to let 
our horse (Baby Snooks) loose just 
to see what she would do. It is a long 
way to the house from the barn and 
she took her time. 

When she arrived at our house, she 
looked in all the windows. Then she 
lay down on the back lawn and went 
to sleep. 

Mother who had been uptown drove 
the car into the driveway and Snooks 
raced her to see if she could beat this 
wagon on two wheels. Baby Snooks 
would like to come into the house, for 
whenever the door opens, she tries to 
squeeze in. Baby Snooks is just like 
a dog; she runs loose, follows us every- 
where and never goes near the street. 





INDIAN 
FRIENDS 
By 
Catherine 
Grant 
Age 10 
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AUTUMN 
By Marcene BEcuHTEL, age 9 


I like Autumn fair. 

When leaves turn red and gold 

And come sailing down in the crispy 
air, 

When children go to school 

And the wind blows my hair. 


The corn is ripe. 

The cows come home, 

And around the fire we sit 
As father smokes and tells us 
A story in the evening. 


THE BEARS 


By Ferenc Payertr, age 9 


Once upon a time there lived two 
bears. There was a mother bear and 
a baby bear. The baby bear’s name 
was Johnny. They lived in a deep, 
deep forest. They were brown bears 
with black noses. Their ears stood out 
sideways and rounded off at the end. 

One day the mother bear said, “We 
will go into the forest today.” 

The baby bear shouted, “Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” 

And so they went into the forest 
that day. First they saw a rabbit. 

“Gr-r-r,” growled Johnny. 

And Swish-h-h-h! and that was the 
last he saw of the rabbit. Then he met 
a porcupine. 

“Gr-r-r,” growled Johnny. 

But the porcupine did not run away 
like the rabbit. Instead, it just stood 
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there. So Johnny got curious, which 
usually leads little bears into trouble. 
So when he started to charge, the por- 
cupine rolled itself into a fat ball. Sud- 
denly without notice the porcupine’s 
tail went “slap, slap.” 

“Ow-o-0-0,” screamed Johnny. 

His mother came up to him and 
said, “Johnny, I hope that this has 
taught you a lesson,” and she took 
out the quills. 

And after that Johnny was never 
curious. 


MY MISCHIEVOUS LITTLE 
SISTER 


By Jute Horvath, age 10 


I have a little sister just four. 

She gets into drawers and tears my 
books. 

And once it was my prayerbook she 
tore. 

She likes to take the goodies I cook, 

So I shoo her away whenever I bake. 


She'll scribble on my homework 
paper, 

Or maybe spill the bottle of ink. 

But I really shouldn’t always blame 
her, ,; 

For we’ve had good times I think 

And you see I like her all the same. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLewirts: herds, bathe, 
sheep, other, usher, ahead, lithe, heart, 
Ethel, sheet, theft, ashes, heaps, tithe; 
Grant, Hoover, Taft, Polk, Fillmore, 
Pierce. 
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BOOKS 


SPECIAL SECTION IN 
CELEBRATION OF BOOK WEEK 


November 12-18 





Illustration by Estuer Averitt from Jack NINEPINS 


EXCITING NEW BOOKS 


Every once in a while, a new toy 
slips quietly into print and presents 
himself to children between the gay 
covers of a book. He may be a sensi- 
tive creature like the V elveteen Rab- 
bit, or courageous like Hitty. The 
only thing that matters is that he be 
genuine, with qualities that make for 
lasting friendship. I think it may be 
said that Jack Ninepins, hero of 
Esther Averill’s new book, has those 
qualities. He’s not much of a hero at 
first, just a toy who wanted to show 
off a little, but Fate has adventures 
in store for him, such as any child 
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will want to share. Who will not 
envy him his voyage with the seal 
twins, tremble over his encounter 
with the Saw Fish, and wonder if he 
will ever get safely home to Char- 
lotte’s nursery? THE ADVENTURES 
or Jack Nrivepins by Esther Averill 
(Harpers. $1.75). 

In China, a dragon fish is supposed 
to bring good luck. No wonder 
Lan-May was excited when she 
pulled up a small but heavy dragon 
fish in her father’s nets. She was feel- 
ing lonesome and unhappy because 
her brothers teased her or made her 
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DO YOU KNOW.... 


that PANDORA is a mischievous Persian cat in a captivating story about her 
and Peter written and illustrated by Clare Turlay Newberry? It is her first 
book on a Persian cat. One of the many pastel drawings is removable for 


framing. $1.75. 


that the sound of a steam engine 
is ‘huchuf, huchuf, huchuf’ and 
the sound of the diesel engine is 
‘er-er-er-er-er’? The little boy in I 
LIKE TRAINS by Catherine 
Woolley tells all about trains and 
why he likes them from paper 
cups to baggage cars. Pictures in 
two colors. $1.00. 





that everybody, big or little, loves 
parks and will be charmed by 
THE PARK BOOK by Charlotte 
Zolotow as it is filled with the gaiety, the beauty and the loneliness and friend- 
liness of every park? Pictures in full color. $1.75. 


that a ridiculously funny problem hilariously solved is in A GOOD MAN 
AND HIS GOOD WIFE by Ruth Krauss, a book that makes both children 
and grown-ups laugh? Pictures in two colors. $1.50. 


that the animal’s secret which only a little boy knew, is told on the very last 
page of THE BIG FUR SECRET? This is a delightfully amusing book by 
Margaret Wise Brown. Many pictures in full color. $1.75. 


that PRETZEL, the longest dachshund in the world, appears in 
Margret Rey’s charming book about him. Mr. Rey’s delightful 
pictures on every page are in four colors. $1.75. 


that Jack Ninepins went all the way from New York to Paris to 
find his mistress? Jack is the quiet, determined, steady little fellow 
in Esther Averill’s THE ADVENTURES OF JACK NINE- 
PINS. He’s hard to describe, but children will take him to their 
hearts. Pictures in three colors. $1.75. 


* * © © that these books are published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street . New York City 16, N. Y. 




















work for them, because her mother 
was a quiet woman, and because she 
had no playmate. But no sooner did 
the dragon fish appear than it 
brought her a sister, a strange-look- 
ing little girl named Alice, with yel- 
low hair and a pink face. Alice was 
as lonesome as Lan-May, with just 
the same bothersome brothers. To- 
gether, the girls planned to run away 
and live by themselves; they would 
rent a little house. What fun they 
would have with no brothers to tease 
them, no mothers to plan chores for 
them! THe Dracon Fisu by Pearl 
Buck (John Day. $1.50) is a most 
convincing tale of friendship, which, 
incidentally, presents Chinese chil- 
dren as Pearl Buck once knew them. 

Young scientists will enjoy Hoox- 
er’s Hotmay by Wilfrid Bronson 
(Harcourt. $1.75), the rollicking 
story of a monkey who escaped 
from his cage in the Natural History 
Museum. He didn’t mean any harm, 
of course, but he led old Professor 
Grampus a merry chase from fossils 
to giant lizards, from stuffed birds 
to clam chowder and caramel pud- 
ding. No museum you ever visited 
was like this, though you will surely 
recognize the prize exhibits! 

Older readers who are keen about 
animals will turn eagerly to Son oF 
THE Watrus Kine by Harold Mc- 
Cracken (Lippincott. $2.00). It is a 
companion book to THE BiccEst 
Bear ON Eartu, and gives an even 
more dramatic picture of the battle 
for life in Alaska. Aivik, the young 
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walrus, is never safe a moment, 
whether traveling alone or with the 
herd, on land or sea. Less feared than 
the mighty Alaska Brown Bear, he 
has to outwit by his quickness or 
cunning his many enemies, from 
killer whales to Eskimo hunters. It’s 
an exciting and thrilling book. 

In My First GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
Paciric (Little Brown. $2), Arensa 
Sondergaard and the illustrator, Cor- 
nelis, answer some of the many ques- 
tions about the islands and the jun- 
gles where the Pacific War is being 
fought. Here are totem poles and 
outrigger canoes, and many fasci- 
nating maps of the colorful lands 
which border the Pacific. Most fasci- 
nating of all are the canoes and ships 
and planes which have bridged this 
ocean. 

In these days when airplanes 
threaten to crowd out older ways of 
travel, it is good to find two books 
about trains and railroad men. 
Decky’s Secret by Anne Molloy 
(Houghton. $2.00) begins and ends 
with an engineer, Fred, who waved 
to Decky every afternoon when the 
3:49 went past Decky’s backyard. 
It’s a story which will appeal espe- 
cially to ten- to twelve-year-olds. 

THe Lone Trains Roti by 
Stephen Meader (Harcourt. $2.00) 
is about Randy MacDougal who 
came of a railroading family. 

Randy had to start at the bottom, 
working on repairs, but he kept his 
eyes and ears open. He found that 
Calico Gap was a key objective for 
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Gor Beginning Readers 


HERE’S A PENNY by Carolyn Haywood 


“Proves beyond any doubt that the gifted author of ‘B Is for Betsy’ knows little boys 
as well as she knows little girls.”"—Lena Barksdale, Publishers’ Weekly 
Illustrated by the author $2.00 


FIRST GRADE by Eleanor Frances Lattimore 


David is six and Timothy, his brother, is five. This is the story of David's first year in 
school, and of a wish come true—a wish to live on a farm.” 
Illustrated by the author $1.75 


Picture-Story Books 


HOOKER’S HOLIDAY by Wilfrid S$. Bronson 


“This story of an adventurous monkey running riot in a museum is one of the funniest 
juveniles of the season. The author’s adept drawings show how Hooker makes a 
monkey out of Professor Grampus and thus gets to return to his zoo home.” —Chicago 
Tribune Illustrated by the author $1.75 


SASHA AND THE SAMOVAR by Lorraine and Jerrcld Beim 


“Sasha is a little boy on a big farm in Soviet Russia today ... The cooperative spirit 
that brings these men and boys, women and girls, old and young, into one warmly felt 
effort, shows without overemphasis what has made history in Russia.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni $1.75 


THE HUNDRED DRESSES by Eleanor Estes Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin 


This tender and lovely story of Wanda, who wore the same faded dress to school every 
day but claimed to have a hundred dresses at home, is written by the author of the 
MOFFAT books and is beautifully illustrated in four colors by the winner of the 1943 
Caldecott Medal. $2.50 


THE GREAT QUILLOW by James Thurber Illustrated by Doris Lee 


The “great” Quillow was a very small toymaker, and Hunder was a very large giant. 
“A giant story that is simply priceless. It has suspense, simplicity, and real folktale 
quality. It is sure to become a favorite. Delightful gay pictures by Doris Lee.”—Lena 
Barksdale, Publishers’ Weekly $2.00 


A “Qinat” and Ga “Gind” 


THREE IN THE JUNGLE by Karena Shields 


Karena Shields’ first book for children is set against a background alive with color 
and sound, shrouded in mystery: the jungle of Central America and the ancient Mayan 
ruins of Palenque. Gladys English of the Los Angeles Public Library calls it ‘a won- 
derful romance ... enthralling to read.” For ten- to tweve-year-olds. 

Illustrated by Harold Petersen $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











saboteurs who wanted to hold up 
delivery of important supplies. This 
is a timely war story but, also, a 
lively picture of railroad gangs at 
work. 

There’s always an original slant to 
a new Tunis book. YEA WiLpcats 
by John Tunis (Harcourt. $2.00) is 
no exception. It’s a basketball story 
laid in Indiana, where “kids play 
alley basketball all year round. 
There are hoops over every garage 
door, hoops on the barns out in the 
country, hoops in halls and bed- 
rooms in town.” The result is that 
sometimes basketball becomes so im- 
portant that people will play politics 
to win a game. That’s what Don 
Henderson, coach of the Springfield 
Wildcats, was up against. As usual, 
Tunis packs his story full of vigor- 
ous language and emotional crises. 
With rare skill, he presents the con- 
flicts of sport, a battle for fair play 
as well as for the state championship. 

Fair play is also the keynote of 
Lone Journey (Harcourt. $2.50) 
by Jeanette Eaton, new editor of 
Story Parape. It is the story of 
Roger Williams who was driven out 
of Salem and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony because he believed in re- 
ligious toleration. He led a hazardous 
life as leader of the Providence Plan- 
tations and friend of the Indians, 
until his determination won a real 
constitution for the settlers. No 
other book that I have seen illumi- 
nates so clearly the conflicts of the 
first New England settlements, with 
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each other, with the mother coun- 
try, and with the Indians. 

Tue Betts or Leypen Sine by 
Catherine Cate Coblentz (Long- 
mans. $2.25) is another chapter in 
the long struggle for freedom of 
speech and freedom of worship. It 
is focused on young Andrew Brew- 
ster, who lived in Leyden from 1609 
to 1620, and experienced the trials 
of being a refugee and a foreigner. 
There are exciting moments when 
the English spy looks for the Brew- 
ster Press, and when Andrew and 
young Rembrandt discover the se- 
cret tunnel to the sea. 

A new country in the making of- 
fers the story-teller many colorful 
incidents. The burning of Washing- 
ton by the British in 1814, and the 
siege of Fort McHenry which in- 
spired “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
are the background of BarNney’s 
Barces by Don Aspden (Holiday. 
$2.00). Those who read it for its 
adventure will also discover how 
battles were fought in those days of 
peril for our young nation. 

Four-year-olds often create a 
world of their own with toys or ani- 
mals as real as the boy or girl next 
door. This imaginative world of 
childhood is hard to catch between 
book covers and many an author 
and artist has tried in vain. A warm 
welcome should greet the excep- 
tional successes. IN THE Forest by 
Marie Hall Ets (Viking. $1) will 
prove to be one, an engaging, simple 
story of a small boy who makes 
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THE PIRATE’S 
APPRENTICE 


A picture story book about a boy who 
wanted to be a pirate—written and 
illustrated by Peter Wells. $1.25 


CHIPS, She Story 
of a Cocker Spaniel 


A lovable puppy goes in search of a 
master. Pictures and story in color 
by Diana Thorne and Connie Moran. 

$1.50 


LITTLE BIMBO 
AND THE LION 


Something happens on every page in this 
pop-up book by Meg Wohlberg. $1.25 
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THE SECRET OF 
THE CLOSED GATE 


The Hill children in the center of an 
exciting wartime mystery—sequel to the 
SECRET OF THE OLD HOUSE by 
Margaret Leighton and illustrated by 
Sandra James. $2.00 


THE RETURN OF 
SILVER CHIEF 


Jack O’Brien’s great husky in the third 
in the Silver Chief series. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. $2.00 


STORY PARADE 
STAR BOOK 


Eighth in this popular collection of 
stories, articles, and poems. $2.00 


—% you're older stl — 


LASSIE COME-HOME 


Eric Knight’s beloved dog story, illus- 
trated by Marguerite Kirmse. $2.00 


STORM CA NVAS 1814 and the British Blockade! A thrilling 


historical story by Armstrong Sperry with illustrations by the author. $2.50 


VY 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia..7 Pa. 





friends in the forest. The story is 
told in rhythmic prose, pleasantly 
reminiscent of JoHNNyY Crow’s 
GARDEN. 

For real gusto and cheerful exag- 
geration, Masic Micwaet by Louis 
Slobodkin (Macmillan. $1.50) lives 
up to the beautiful gaiety of its 
pictures. The pages will be turned 
by parents and child with breathless 
suspense, as Michael experiments 
with the wonderful possibilities of 
the animal world. 

Another delightful picture book 
is GeorGIE by Robert Bright 
(Doubleday. $1.25). Georgie is a 
friendly ghost, who wandered in and 
around the Whittakers’ house. I’m 


sure that every child who learns 
about Georgie will look hopefully 
under his bed each night or behind 
doors, on the off chance that an- 
other ghost as nice as Georgie might 
choose to visit him. 

Katherine Milhous has written and 
illustrated a little tale of Christmas 
in the year 1223 called Tue First 
Curistmas Crisp (Scribner. $1). 
Dwellers of an Italian village wake 
up the day before Christmas to find 
the ox, the donkey and all the birds 
gone. But at the Midnight Mass the 
mystery is happily solved when 
Brother Francis of Assissi leads the 
ox and donkey to the crib at the 
altar. 
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TROUBLE FOR JERRY 


By Doris Gates. lilustrated by Marjorie Tor- 
rey. An eleven-year-old cowboy does hate 
the idea of a summer with two girls to look 
after, but he is due for several surprises. $2 


FORWARD, 
COMMANDOS! 


By Margery Bianco. Illustrated by Rafaello 
Busoni. Thousands of “commandos” over the 
country will recognize kindred spirits in this 
“unit,” all as real as the boy next door. $2 





4 By Robbie Trent. Illustrated by Esther Waite. An imagi- 
native little girl on a Kentucky farm fifty years ago who 
was not so very different from little girls of today. $2.00 


FOR A FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ALL VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS WRITE TO 





RABBIT HILL 


Written and illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
All the Little Animals share the Rabbits’ de- 
vout hope that the new folks at the big house 
will be “Plantin’ Folks,” bringing back good 
times for all—and they are! A fascinating 
story with the most beautiful illustrations 


Robert Lawson has ever made. $2.00 § 





The Viking Press, 18 East 48th St., New York 17, N. y 





Pree Men Shall Stand 


by EvuGEenta STONE 
Illustrated by George Avison 


The first fight for the freedom of the 
press in America. The famous story of 
John Peter Zenger, New York printer 
and newspaper publisher, in 1734. Older 
boys and girls. $2.50 
“Interesting and well written.”—James Wright 
Brown, President, Editor and Publisher 





“An unusually fine and moving story, rich in 
background and detail.”—Lena Barksdale in Publishers’ W eekly 


The Gink Without A Country 
by Marta LEE Poston 


¢ 


Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 


The breath-taking flight of an Amer- 
ican girl from China after Pearl Harbor, 
and the many adventures she has on 
her way to safety. A story that will 
promote international and inter-racial 
friendliness and good will. Junior Literary Guild. 





Older boys and girls. 


$2.00 


“An unusual story and a good one.”—Lena Barksdale in Publishers’ W eekly 





Brave Ships of World War Il 


By JosepH LEEMING 
Illustrated by Grattan Condon 


The story of World War II as it 
has been fought on the sea. Begin- 
ning with the scuttling of the Graf 
Spee, the author ends with the 
sinking of the Scharnhorst. This 
makes good reading-aloud for the 
whole family. $3.00 


Apple Rush 


Story and pictures by 
KATHERINE SOUTHWICK KEELER 


A story of the apple harvest in 
New England, by the author of 
“Dog Days, ” “Children’s Zoo,” etc. 
7-10 age group. $2.00 


“Splendid Americana.”—Frances Chrystie 
in Publishers’ Weekly. 


Thomas Nelson & Pons 


385 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 








“The torch of Liberty 
burns bright when...” 


THE 
BELLS OF 
LEYDEN 
SING 


By Catherine 
Cate Coblentz 


When Holland and the 
New World were hav- 





An old story 
retold 


NO 
ROOM 


by Rose Dobbs 


A rare bit of authentic folk lore 
that seems to exist in no written 
version . . . the story of the 
selfish old peasant and a little 
hut that had no room. A de- 
lightful tale made memorable 
for all thoughtful readers by its 





ens of refuge for vic- underlying theme of man’s 
tims of intolerance, siieeaectal 
aakial Aaaaae search for peace. 
Brewster and his 
friend, Rembrandt Van ot) 
Rijn delivered forbid- Fad Illustrated by 
den books. Though Zs 
concerned with keep- Fritz 
ing the Brewster Press Eichenberg 
free, hiding brave men 
and securing passage Ages 8-12 
to America, the wants 
and scrapes of young 
NY Puritan Andy kept $1.50 
F Leyden gay. & 
2 ee 
Illustrated by Hilda ates 
van Stockum. $2.25 
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NEW YARN 


DJUNA 


is BACK 
IN A 








2 West 45th St.,N. ¥. 19 








DJUNA, with the help of his pal Ben and 
his dog Champ, deals with the baffling case 
of the haunted house at 777 Carpenter Street. 
Djuna is brave and resourceful, and wise. He 
sticks to his ideas. And he is not even afraid 
to climb from the cellar to the top floor of a 
spooky house on a dark and stormy night. 
Adventure and excitement plus. 4 Stokes 
Book. $2.00 


THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY 


by Ellery Queen Jr. 


Philadelphia J. B. LIPPINCOTT New York 














ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


By Alice Gall and Fleming Crew. Eight short stories about animals 
of wood and stream, with illustrations by Else Bostelmann. $1.25 


TAD LINCOLN AND THE GREEN 
UMBRELLA 


By Margaret Friskey. Tad goes with his family to Washington and 
there, in the White House, he and his brother unearth a mystery. 


$1.75 


THE GREAT GOLD PIECE MYSTERY 


By Elizabeth Honness. Sally and Rob spend an eventful summer 
solving the mystery of a deserted house and lost pieces of gold. 
$2.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 7 York tl NY. 
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UNCLE SAM’S MARIN 


HOW THEY FIGHT 


Sy George AFutson 


The kind of book all small boys love! Here are full-page pict} 
tures, accurate to the last detail, of our Marines on the job, ¥ 
showing just what each specialist does. Brief captions explain 
the illustrations. This is a companion volume to the popular (aay 
UNCLE SAM’S ARMY and UNCLE SAM'S NAVY. oe 
Ages 8-12 $1.00 7 





THE MACMILLAN Co., 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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STORY PARADE, 7o FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


I'd like to have you send me Story Parapz every month. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one vear. 
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AMERICAN CARAVAN 


ie By FRANCES FROST, illustrated in color by Lee Townsend. 
ened The rollicking Pettigrews—Dad, Mom, Juniper and Pete— 
RY journey through the 48 states, gathering animal friends as they 
go. Everybody has fun—and learns the geog- 
raphy and natural wonders of the United 
States. A rebus in verse with hundreds of 
amusing pictures. Ages 8-12. $1.75 





By LEON WARE, illustrated by Morgan Dennis. Bill knows 
his big Airedale, Judge, is the best dog in town, in spite of all 
the trouble he gets into. He proves it, in a moving story for < 
dog lovers of all ages. $1.50 


THE MAGIC MONKEY 


By PLATO and CHRISTINA CHAN, illustrated in color and black and white 
by Plato Chan. A tale about a most unusual monkey who was good and bad, 
smart and stupid, wise and foolish—and, above all, magic. Illustrated by the 
gifted young artist of The Good Luck Horse. $1.50 


a TALE OF TWO HOUSES a 


By CAROLINE DYER, illustrated in full color by Donald McKay. A picture book gs 
—about Helen, who lived with her parents in the Big House on the Most Practical ' 

and Most Important Spot overlooking the river, and about Bobby, who lived with re 
his Daddy in a little house on stilts on the shore. $1.50 &% i 
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LING TANG AND THE LUCKY CRICKET ~~» 


of 
By KAY STAFFORD, illustrated in color and black and white by Louise Zibold. An 
enchanting story about a small Chinese boy and the singing cricket that brings him good 


luck in all he does. Ages 6-10. $2.00 
VICTOR HERBERT TEENIE WEENIE 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN DAYS and 

Selected and Edited by ELLA HERBERT TEENIE WEENIE 

BARTLETT. The words and music of some of 

the most enchanting songs ever written for TOWN 

children—made easy-to-play and easy-to-sing 

by simplified musical arrangements. Gayly illus- Written and Illustrated by WILLIAM 

trated in color,by Guy Edgar Fry. $1.75 DONAHEY. Each $1.50 
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The colorful, new 
picture-and-story book 
for boys and girls by 


Ingri & Edgar Parin d’Aulaire 


WINGS FOR PER 


The winners of the Caldecott Award for their ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN have written their first modern story, 
about a brave boy who escaped from the invaders, learned 
to fly, and returned to help set his native Norway free. 
With their amazing talent for picturization the d’Aulaires 
have combined the rich folktale quality of their OLA 
with a thrilling story of one boy’s fight for freedom. The 
many beautiful illustrations are crayon lithographs in 
full color and black and white on stone. 


Ages up to 9. Size 9% x 12% $2.50 


es 
Junior Books © DOUBLEDAY, DORAN © Garden City, N. Y. 





